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A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 


i. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL, 


Whey, in the year 1787, I entered, 
at the age of nineteen, the university 
of the kingly city of Wenigstaat, I 
was, no doubt, a very foolish young 
man, but I am perfectly certain that 
I was not a fool. I suffered not only 
from that necessary disease which 
from the very nature of existence it is 
impossible for a young man to escape, 
the regarding of life from his own 
standpoint, as a man on first coming 
into a brilliantly lighted and crowded 
room must of necessity, for a few 
moments, be conscious of the varied 
scene only as it strikes himself; but I 
was also to some extent subject to 
that fatuity which haunts some young 
men, the forming of opinions and the 
giving audible expression to them. 
Notwithstanding all this, I was, at 
the same time conscious of such a 
crowd of ideas, actuated by such ideas, 
and stirred to the depths of my being 
by the emotions and results which 
these ideas wrought upon me, that 
looking back with the impartiality 
which the lapse of thirty years gives 
even to the review of one’s self, I feel 
perfectly confident that I was not a 
fool. I shall, I fear, have to describe 
at some length how I came to be what 
I was, but I will be as short as I 
can. My history would be worth 
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nothing in itself, but it is interwoven 
closely with that of some others whose 
personality seems to me well worthy 
of record, 

I was the eldest son of the pastor 
of the little village of Waldreich in 
the wooded mountains of Bavaria. 
Though my father had a large family, 
and his cure was only a village one, he 
was not so poor as most of his order, 
for he had a little private income 
derived from houses in Bayreuth: my 
mother had also some little money 
of her own. My father was a man of 
a singular patience and quietude of 
conduct. He divided his time between 
cultivating his little garden and 
orchard and preparing his sermons 
with elaborate care. When, in after 
years, I became possessed of many of 
these beautifully written discourses, I 
was amazed at the patience, care, 
and scholarship expended upon these 
addresses to a few peasants, most of 
whom fell asleep during the time of 
hearing. I believe that my father’s 
sole relaxation and indulgence con- 
sisted in poring over an old folio 
Terence which he possessed, and 
which, shielded amidst the mysteries 
of a dead language, he could read in 
perfect security, without fear of 
scandalising his flock. Indeed it is 
possible that they regarded it as a 
work of deep theology, and perhaps 
they were right. 

The little village of Waldreich lies 
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immediately at the foot of the 
wooded hills. We ascended from the 
garden and croft of the pastor’s house 
straight into the fir-woods and the 
oak - dingles that led up into the 
mysterious and wild heights above— 
into the mists and cloud-shadows— into 
a land of green mountain-woods rising 
against blue skies—a land of mist and 
rain-showers, of the tints of rainbows 
spanning the village, and of coloured 
prisms of light stealing down crag 
and forest-dingle—a land of rushing 
streams and still, solemn, dark lakes—a 
land of castles upon distant peaks and 
of the faint smoke of charcoal-burners 
on the hill-sides. Through all the 
varied changes of the day in this 
romantic land, from the cheerful dawn 
loud with the song of birds and the 
lowing of cattle, to the solemn evening 
stillness, I passed the first few years 
of my life. The scenes around him 
penetrated into the boy’s being and 
formed his nature ; but I have no wish 
to become wearisome in describing all 
these influences and these results 
minutely. There is one influence, 
however, which must be dwelt upon if 
the story is to be told at all, for it was 
the leading intluence of my life—the 
influence of sound. From a very little 
child I was profoundly impressed by 
the sounds of nature: the rushing 
water, the rustling oaks, the sighing 
and moaning wind down the mountain- 
valleys spoke to me with distinct 
utterance, and with a sense of mean- 
ing and even of speech. These sounds 
were more even than this: they be- 
came a passion, a fascination, a haunt- 
ing presence, and even a dread. 

I can give one instance of this. 
Below the village and _ parsonage 
house, where we lived, was a beau- 
tiful meadow on the banks of the 
swift winding river. This meadow 
was my greatest delight as a little 
child. At the lower end was a mill, 
and a mill-pool and race ; and around 
the edges of the pool beds of rushes 
had planted themselves for ages, form- 
ing a thick phalanx of waving pointed 
leaves. Nothing could exceed the 


fascination this sight had for me, not 
only when the yellow flowers mingled 
with the green stately leaves, but at 
other times of the year when I listened 
hour after hour to the whispering 
murmur through the innumerable 
lances of the reeds. But to reach 
this meadow it was necessary to pass 
a row of vast, lofty, straggling trees (I 
suppose some species of poplar), and no 
words can describe the terror which 
the same wind, which delighted me so 
much in the gentle murmur of its reed- 
music, inspired me with when heard 
through these lofty swaying branches. 
1 often, even in those early days, 
wondered why the music of the wind 
through the green rushes on the 
water’s edge, should have thrilled me 
with cheerfulness and joy, while the 
same wind wailing through the branches 
of the great trees high above my head 
crushed me with an unspeakable horror 
and dread. Doubtless in this latter 
was the sense of vastness and unap- 
proachable height, infinite as it seemed 
to a little child—the touch, even, of 
the infinite must ever be appalling 
to man. 

It was in this way and by these 
experimental methods that I began so 
early to recognise the mysterious con- 
nection that exists between sound and 
human feeling. 

Down the long winding oak-dingles, 
between the high cliifs and the wooded 
slopes of the hills, there came to me as 
a little child whispers and murmurs of 
dreams and stories of which at that 
time I knew nothing, and to which [ 
could give in those early days no intelli- 
gent voice or meaning. But, as I grew 
in years and listened to the talk of 
nurse and peasant, and of village lads 
and children, and heard from them 
the legends of elf-kings and maidens 
and wild hunters of the forest, weird 
and fantastic indeed, yet still strangely 
instinct with human wants and hopes, 
| began to connect such sympathy, 
felt then as it seemed for the first 
time, with human life in all its 
varied aspects, and the stories of 
human loves and joys and terrors 
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with these sounds of Nature, the 
sweeping wind through wood. 

I use these last words advisedly 
because, even in those earliest days, it 
seemed to me that all sound that was 
of spiritual import was in some hidden 
sense the product of the wind and of 
wood. There was a wailing of the 
wind at night through the crevices of 
the high-pitched roof and the panelled 
walls of the old parsonage, that 
thrilled me as with a message from 
on high, but this was still wind and 
wood. But where the wind had no 
part, where it was not sound so much 
as noise, in the clanging of metal 
upon metal, in the inarticulate 
screaming of senseless creatures, the 
terror that I had felt in the wailing 
wood—that terror that had still some- 
thing in it of the higher life and hope, 
—was turned into the mere panic of 
despair. 

I distinctly remember that I had 
these feelings as a child; but, since 
those days, I have pleased myself in 
finding that the great Goethe shared 
with me my dislike to the continuous 
barking of a dog. “ Annihilation,” 
he said one day, in conversation with 
the Legationsrath Falk, “is utterly 
out of the question; but the possi- 
bility of being caught on the way by 
some more powerful, and yet baser 
monas, and subordinated to it—that 
is unquestionably a very serious 
consideration ; and I, for my part, 
have never been able entirely to 
divest myself of the fear of it.” 
At this moment, a dog was heard 
repeatedly barking in the street. 
Goethe sprang hastily to the window 
and called out to it : ‘Take what form 
you will, vile larva, you shall not 
subjugate me.” A gallant boast but 
an ineffectual one! Noise, especially 
if continued on one note, deadens and 
destroys the soul, the life of the mind 
within the brain. The constant re- 
iteration of one note will drive a man 
mad, just as the continual fall of a 
drop of water upon the same spot of 
the head will cause madness and death. 
You may prove this on the violin, 


Whereas if you laid your head down 
in the meadow by the river on the long 
grass, there came to you in the 
whispering wind something like the 
sea-murmurs that live within the 
shell—tidings of a delicate life, news 
of a world beyond the thought of 
those who merely haunt the palaces of 
earth. 

These two, the murmur of the wind 
through grass and the whisper within 
the shell, are perhaps the most delicate 
sounds that Nature can produce : was it 
possible that I should find in art some- 
thing more perfect still? In this 
passion for sound, in which I lived as 
in a paradise, it may be asked where 
did music find a place? The music 
that | heard in my childhood was not 
of the best class; and perhaps this 
might be the reason that musical 
sound rather than music seemed to 
haunt those hours of childhood, for 
among the untutored sounds of Nature 
there are, now and again, musical 
notes of surpassing beauty. Among 
the wailing sounds of the wind that 
haunted the high-pitched roof above 
the boarded ceiling of our bedroom, 
there was one perfect and regular 
note. It never varied, except in 
loudness according to the force of 
the wind. This note, in its monotony, 
had an enthralling effect upon my 
imagination. I had once associated 
certain thoughts with its message : 
no doubt the continued association of 
ideas of recollected imagery would 
explain the rest. 

The wandering musicians that 
played in the courtyard on summer 
evenings upon hautboys and fiddles no 
doubt reached me with a strange 
message from afar, especially in the 
shrill high notes; and on Sunday in 
the village-church, the organist 
thundered out fugues and fantasias, 
but it was the final cadences only that 
touched me: somehow the organ 
seemed wanting in that supreme 
searching power of wind and wood. 

But one day, it was a summer 
evening, there came into the courtyard 
four zither-players from the south. I 
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say zither-players, but their instru- 
ments were more like the old Italian 
lutes for size and the number of 
strings. They were regulated each at 
a certain interval of pitch, probably in 
a few octaves in the middle region of 
the scale. They played a singular 
rapid music with little tune, but 
with a perfect relation of time and 
pitch. It was like a rippling menad 
dance; apparently reckless and un- 
trained, yet in reality perfectly regulat- 
ed in step and figure, every note true 
to its corresponding note in the higher 
or lower octave, and now and again, 
all united in one sudden note of 
uniform pitch, by which the wild law- 
less music vindicated its perception of 
unison and the moral perfection of 
pure sound; but even in this there 
seemed to me nothing that spoke in 
just the same voice as did the gentle 
whisper of that teaching wind through 
grass and wood. 

_ On the organ in the parish church, 
written in faded gold letters, were the 
words from Luther’s Bible : “ The wind 
bloweth where it will, and thou 
hearest the sound of it well, so is 
every one that is of the spirit born.” 
When, as a child, I sat during long 
sermons in the little grated seat 
of the pastor’s children, I pondered 
over these words, and for a long time 
could find no reason or congruity in 
them. What had the wind blowing 
where it listeth to do with the birth 
of the spirit? But on one hot summer 
afternoon, when I had fallen asleep 
during my father’s discourse, I was 
suddenly aroused by the cessation of 
the preacher’s voice and by the mur- 
muring fall of harmony, for the organ- 
ist probably had been asleep too, and 
was playing unconsciously such simple 
notes as came first to hand. I say, I 
awoke suddenly into life and sense, 
and saw the rich mellow tints of the 
organ-wood, and these mystic letters 
all lighted up with the gilding rays ; 
and anjnward consciousness came like 
a flash} of lightning from heaven into 
the child’s mind that the wandering, 
seeking wind through reed or organ- 


&- 


pipe, or over strings of violin or 
flute or grassy hill, spoke to the spirit 
and to the spirit-born, and to such 
only, with a sufficient and adequate 
voice. This conception came to me 
like a message from above. It raised 
my thoughts of Nature and harmonised 
her voices with the needs and desires 
of my own soul. I pondered over it 
day and night; but before long an 
event occurred which was in the end 
the means of leading me beyond this 
half truth, and of more fully opening 
to me the gates of the mystical city of 
sound, of which this organ-text had 
already given me some fairy glimpses, 
and of revealing to me at last the true 
music which is not only heard by the 
spirit-born but is born of the spirit 
itself. 

My father went once every month 
on a kind of supernatural mission, as 
it seemed to us children, to an un- 
known and dimly conceived mansion 
or mountain-palace in the hills. That 
is, he was chaplain to the old Graffinn 
von Wetstein, and once a month he 
preached before her on Sundays. 
Sometimes, on special occasions, an 
ornamental or state-coach was sent for 
the pastor, who thus seemed rapt as in 
a celestial chariot from his family and 
the ordinary village folk. 

One surprising day when the lad 
was between fourteen and fifteen the 
father said to him: “ Put on thy best 
clothes, for to-morrow thou shalt go 
with me to the Graflinn.” 

It may well be imagined that there 
was not much sleep for the boy that 
night. 

It would take too long to tell of the 
wonders of that journey in the state- 
coach, of the foolish, but perhaps 
natural pride of sitting there above 


the common folk, and _ observing 
through the windows the respect 


paid by all to the magnificent and 
symbolic vehicle, if not to those who 
sat therein. 

When we reached the schloss, which 
stood high up on the hills amid wood- 
land meadows and cow-pastures, then 
indeed the boy’s expectation and ex- 
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citement grew too painful almost to be 
borne. He passed through the gardens, 
with terraces and urns and statues, 
and the cascades of water that came 
down from great ponds, formed in the 
summits of the hills by building high 
stone walls and dams across the 
ravines. Later on he was even pre- 
sented to the Graffinn, who, herself 
a wizened, faded old woman, stood 
beneath the portraits of her ancestors, 
by a great window in the gallery of 
the schloss, overlooking the valleys 
and the champaign country beyond. 

For some unknown reason this old 
woman, who scarcely spoke to any one 
and seemed to take no interest in the 
present world, looking, as it were, con- 
stantly out of the high windows into 
the driving cloudland, as though she 
saw there all her past life and the 
figures of all those who had alone made 
it dear to her, and who were them- 
selves all gone into the cloudland of 
the Infinite Unseen,—this old woman, 
not at the first interview, but at the 
second or third, in the fresh mornings 
over the early coifee, took a strange 
liking for the little village lad. As 
this ill-assorted pair sat at the open 
window on the quiet summer evenings, 
far above the distant woodland and 
the forest-meadows, face to face with 
the long streaks of solemn light along 
the horizon, an almost impercept- 
ible murmur, so soft and gentle was 
it, passed up through the branches 
of the sycamore and chestnut trees 
and of the lower growing pines, and, 
mingling with the distant Ranz des 
Vaches, brought up as it seemed the 
life and struggles and sorrows of the 
plain and of the people into the ears of 
this worn out old feeble aristocrat of 
the hills. She would say to the boy: 
“ And what do you do, you children, in 
the winter nights, when you steal back 
in your night-dresses to the great fire, 
and the father is reading Terence ? 
Tell it to me all again.” 

Finally, she insisted upon my stay- 
ing with her for weeks at a time, and 
she bound herself to the pastor, by a 
written paper, to provide for my 


future career. The boy led mostly 
a wild life, for his interviews with his 
patroness took place at odd times and 
hours, but he had some lessons from a 
resident cleric who superintended the 
household, and had other teachers more 
than perhaps any one knew. 

My father had often told his 
listening family of the great nobles 
who would from time to time stay at 
the schloss, and how he would be 
invited, being of a witty and conver- 
sational habit, derived probably from 
his reading in Terence, to dine with 
them. Some of these great noblemen 
I also saw at a distance in the garden 
or elsewhere ; but on one occasion a 
young Graf came to stay some days with 
his great-aunt, having returned quite 
lately from the Italian tour with his 
tutor. This tutor, an Italian, per 
formed wonderfully, it was said, on 
the violin. He was invited to play 
before the Graffinn, and the boy was 
admitted among the domestics of the 
schloss. 

Then, on a sudden, was revealed 
to him the secret which had escaped 
him so long, the consciousness of the 
existence of which had haunted him 
in the wind-swept meadow and amid 
the awful, swaying branches of the 
lofty trees, 

Lam not going to describe this play- 
ing. Attempts have been sometimes 
made to describe violin-playing in 
words, but rarely, I think, with much 
success. I shall only say that almost 
as soon as he began to play, what 
seemed to me then a singularly 
strange idea occurred to me. This 
man, I thought, is not playing on 
his instrument: he is playing on my 
brain. His violin is only as it were 
the bow, or rather, every note of his 
violin vibrates with the according note 
of the brain-fibre. I do not say that 
I put the thought exactly into these 
words ; but these are the words into 
which, at the present time, I put the 
recollection of my thought. I need 
not point out how my ignorance erred 
in detail, how the brain has no ex- 
tended strings corresponding to the 
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strings of a violin, and consequently 
has no vibration, and therefore cannot 
respond to the vibrations of a violin ; 
but I have since thought that there 
was more truth in this wild idea of a 
child’s ignorance than would at first 
appear, and it seemed to lead the way 
to a second thought which crossed my 
mind in the transport of ecstasy pro- 
duced by this, the first violin-playing 
worthy of the name which I had ever 
heard. 

I knew the secret now, both of the 
entrancing whisper of the wind-music, 
and also, why, at a certain point, it 
had failed. The blind, senseless wind, 
blowing merely where it listed, had 
aroused the human spirit through the 
medium of grass and reed and rock 
and forest, and called it through the 
fairy gate into cloud and dreamland ; 
but when, instead of the blind, sense- 
less wind, the instructed human spirit 
itself touched the strings, music, born 
of cultured harmony, through all the 
long scale of octave and according 
pitch, won for the listening, rapt, 
ecstatic spirit an insight and an 
entrance into realms which the out- 
ward eye had not seen, the secrets of 
which it is not lawful or possible to 
utter to any save to the spirit-born. 

**You seem absorbed in the music, 
my boy,” said this gentleman to me: 
“do you play the violin, perchance ¢”’ 

I said that I had played on no in- 
strument save picking out harmonious 
thirds on an old harpsichord at the 
parsonage house. My father was 
perfectly an amateur: he loved music 
so much that he refused to play him- 
self, or to allow any one else to play 
in his hearing save those who could 
play well: “ playing a little” was his 
dread. 

The gentleman shut up his precious 
violin in its case and produced another, 
on which he showed me the possibility 
of varying the note through every 
shade of pitch by the position of the 
finger on the vibrating string. It is 
impossible to deseribe the delight I felt 
when I was able to feel out a chord of 
three notes, 


“1 am violating your father’s in- 
structions perhaps,” said the gentle- 
man smiling; “‘but every one must 
have a beginning. Nevertheless, he 
has much on his side. It has been 
said, rather cynically, ‘The moment a 
man touches an instrument, he ceases 
to be a musician.’ ” 

I did not understand this then, but 
I understood it well afterwards. 

The gentleman left one of his less 
cherished instruments’ behind him, 
with some simple exercises which he 
enjoined me to practise only and to 
attempt nothing clse, but I blush to 
say that I did not follow his advice. 
I played the chords he left me now 
and again, but I was absorbed in the 
one idea that his playing had left with 
me—the thought of the human spirit 
informing the senseless wind. I 
delighted only in the fancy that I 
was a mere automaton, and that the 
pervading spirit—the spirit that in- 
spires man and breathes in Nature— 
was playing through my spirit upon the 
obedient vibrating strings. In this way 
I played fantasias of the most striking 
and original character, and at the 
same time destroyed all my chances, 
or ran a serious risk of doing so, of 
ever becoming a violinist. 

Three quiet years passed in this 
manner, during which I lived almost 
constantly at Geiselwind with the 
Graftinn, who, in fact, treated me as 
her own son. At the end of that 
time she informed me that she in- 
tended to send me to the university of 
Wenigstaat. She chose this university 
for me, she told me, because it was 
near, but above all because it was not 
famous, but was, in fact, a mere appan- 
age to a kingly city, and was therefore 
less likely to pervert from the correct 
and decorous habits in which they had 
been brought up the ideas and habits 
of young men. She would provide me 
with a sufficient income, and would 
take care that my wardrobe and 
appointments were those of a gentle- 
man, a station which she wished me 
to occupy and to maintain without 
disgrace, 
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The habits of society in the uni- 
versities and elsewhere were very 
different in those days from what 
they have since become. The old 
society of the days before the revo- 
lution existed in its full strength. 
French taste in costume and amuse- 
ments was universal ; and the fashion 
of philosophic inquiry which was 
copied from the French was a mere 
intellectual toy, and had no effect 
upon the practical conclusions of those 
who amused themselves with it. The 
merits of republican institutions and 
the inviolability of the rights of man 
were discussed as abstract questions, 
without a thought that the conclusions 
would ever be applied to modern life, 
or to the daily relationships of nobles 
and peasants and townspeople. Before 
the bursting of the torrent which was 
to sweep it out of existence, the old 
world slumbered in a rainbow-tinted 
evening light of delicately fancied 
culture and repose. 

The habits and appearance of uni- 
versity students have changed more 
completely than those of any other 
class. In the most advanced cities 
even in those days they dressed com- 
pletely in the French manner, in em- 
vroidered suits and powdered hair, 
fluttering from toilette to toilette, and 
caring little for lectures or professors. 
In the old stately city of Wenigstaat, 
it may be easily understood, the ideas 
and habits of the past existed with a 
peculiar unchangeableness. 

I regretted leaving the life of hill 
and forest and dreamy phantasy in 
which I had found so much to 
delight me, but the ,natural love of 
youth for change and adventure con- 
soled me. One great advantage I 
derived from the choice the Graffin 
had made for me was that I did not 
change the character of my outward 
surroundings. I was nearly nineteen 
when I left Geiselwind and arrived 
one evening in a postchaise at Wenig- 
staat. 

The city lay in a wooded valley sur- 
rounded by hills covered to their 
summits with woods of beech and oak 
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and fir: through these woods running 
streams and cascades forced their way 
now through the green mountain- 
meadows, now over rocky steeps and 
dingles: a soft blue sky brooded over 
this green world of leaf and grass and 
song-birds, and sunlit showers swept 
over the woodland and deepened the 
verdure into fresher green. In the 
centre of this plain, almost encircled 
by a winding river, the city was built 
upon a hill which divided itself into 
two summits, upon one of which 
stood the cathedral and upon the other 
the King’s palace. Between these 
summits the old town wound its way 
up past gates and towers and market- 
place and rathhaus and the buildings 
of the university, with masses of old 
gabled houses of an oppressive height 
and of immemorial antiquity, with 
huge over-hanging stories and tiers of 
rooms wandering on, apparently with- 
out plan or guide, from house to 
house and street to street—a human 
hive of intricate workmanship, of 
carpentry-work and stone-work and 
brick-work, all crowded together in 
the little space of the rising hill-street 
above the rushing stream, a space 
small in itself but infinite in its 
thronged stories of centuries of life—a 
vast grave, not only of generations of 
the dead, themselves lying not far 
from the foundations of their homes, 
but of buried hopes, of faded beauty, 
of beaten courage and stricken faith 
and patience crushed and Jost at last 
in the unequal fight with fate. The 
dim cathedral, full of storied windows 
of deep blood-stained glass and of 
colossal figures of mailed heroes guard- 
ing emblazoned tombs, faced the 
King’s palace, a massive ivy-covered 
fortress relieved here and there with 
facades of carved work of the later 
Renaissance. 

The tired horses of my postchaise 
struggled up over the stone pavement 
of this steep street amid the crowd 
of loiterers and traffickers and gay 
pleasure-seekers that thronged it and 
drew up before the Three Roses in the 
Peterstrasse, where a room had been 
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provided for me. Here I slept, and 
here I dined every day at an ordinary 
frequented by many of the principal 
citizens, by some of the wealthier 
students, and by some officials and 
courtiers, when it was not the turn of 
the latter in waiting at the palace. 
This table was one at least of the 
centres of life and interest in the little 
kingly city. 

To a boy, reared in a country par- 
sonage and an old half-deserted manor 
house, all this, it may be conceived, 
was strange enough ; but somehow it 
did not seem to me wholly strange. | 
had been trained at the table of the 
Graflinn to the usages of polite life, and 
the whispering wind and the solemn 
forests of my childhood had seemed to 
lift me above a sense of embarrass- 
ment, as though the passing scenes 
before me were but the shadows and 
visions of a dream. I looked down 
the long table at the varied faces, at 
the talkers and showy ones, at the 
grave citizens, at the quiet humorous 
students, who now and then said a few 
words that turned the laugh against 
the talkers, at the courtiers affecting 
some special knowledge of affairs of 
state about which the King probably 
troubled himself little; and 1 remem- 
ber that it all seemed to me like turn- 
ing the pages of a story-book, or like 
the shifting scenes of a play, about 
which latter, though I had never seen 
one, I had read and heard much. 

On the second and third day I found 
myself seated by a little elderly man, 
very elaborately dressed, with pow- 
dered hair and a_ beautifully em- 
broidered coat. I have always felt an 
attraction towards old men: they are 
so polite, and their conversation, when 
they do talk, is always worth listening 
to. Something of this feeling, perhaps, 
showed itself in my manner. On the 
third day he said to me on rising from 
dinner: “I perceive, sir, that you are 
a stranger here: you seem to me to be 
a quiet well-bred young man, and I 
shall be glad if I can be of any use to 
you. You are doubtless come to the 
university and are evidently well con- 


nected. I ama professor—a professor 
of belles lettres and music, and I have 
been tutor to the Crown Prince. I 
may possibly be of some service to 
you: some of the great professors are 
rather ditlicult of access.” 

“Tam the adopted son of the Graflinn 
von Wetstein, sir,” I answered. “I 
have letters to several of the pro- 
fessors of the university, but I find 
them much occupied in their duties, 
and not very easy of approach.” 

* We will suon remedy all that,” he 
said smiling. ‘To what course of study 
are you most inclined, and what is the 
future to which your friends design 
you?” 

“T fear, sir,” I returned, “that my 
future is very undefined. I am, as 
you say you are a professor of music, 
very fond of the violin; but Iam a 
very poor performer, and I fear I shall 
never be a proficient.” 

“I profess music,” said the old 
gentleman, with his quaint smile, 
“but do not teach it: I only talk 
about it. I will introduce you, how- 
ever, toa great teacher of the violin, 
and, indeed, if you would like it we 
can go to him now. This is about 
the time that we shall find him 
disengaged.” 

We went out together into the 
crowded market-place and turned to 
the left hand up a street of marvellous 
height, narrowness and _ steepness, 
which led round the eastern end of 
the cathedral, and indeed nearly con- 
cealed it from sight. At the top of 
this street, on the side farthest from 
the cathedral, the vast west window 
of which could just be seen over the 
gables, chimneys and stork-nests of 
the opposite houses, we stopped before 
the common door of one of the lofty 
old houses, against the posts of which 
were attached several affches or 
notices of differing forms and material. 
Among these my companion pointed 
out one larger and more imposing 
than the rest: “ Veitch, teacher of the 
violin.” 

“T ought to tell you,” said the old 
gentleman, “that my daughter is 
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reader to the Princess, and that she 
comes to Herr Veitch for lessons on 
the violin, that she may assist her 
Highness. If the Graf von Wetstein 
should take lessons here also, he may 
possibly meet her.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said: “T 
must correct an important mistake. 
I am only the adopted son of the 
Graffinn von Wetstein. I am not the 
Graf : my name is Saale.” 

The old gentleman seemed rather 
disappointed at this, but he rallied 
sufficiently to say: “ You may never- 
theless meet my daughter, Herr von 
Saale.” 

It sounded so pleasantly that I had 
not the hardihood to correct him again, 

I was accordingly introduced to 
every one in Wenigstaat as Herr von 
Saale, and I may as well say, once for 
all, that I did not suffer for this pre- 
sumption as I deserved. Some weeks 
later on I received a letter from the 
Graffinn, in which she said: “I have 
noticed that you have been men- 
tioned to me in letters as Otto von 
Saale. As I have chosen to adopt 
you, and as Saale is the name of a 
river, and therefore is to a certain 
extent territorial, I think perhaps 
that this may not be amiss; and I 
flatter myself that I have sufficient 
influence at the Imperial Court to pro- 
eure for you a faculty which will 
enable you to add the prefix von to 
your patronymic.” Accordingly, some 
months afterwards I did receive a 
most important and wordy document ; 
but I had by that time become so 
accustomed to my aristocratic title 
that I thought little of it, though its 
possession, no doubt, may have saved 
me from some serious consequences. 

We have been standing too long on 
the staircase which led up to Herr 
Veitch’s room on the second floor of 
the great rambling house. The room 
which the old gentleman led me into 
was one of great size, occupying the 
entire depth of the house. It had 
long deep-latticed windows at either 
end raised by several steps above the 
level of the room : the window towards 


the front of the house looked down 
the steep winding street: from the 
other I saw, over the roofs of the 
city, piled in strange confusion beneath 
the high-pitched windows of the upper 
town, a wide prospect of sky and river 
and valley, and the distant blue 
mountains and forests of the Fichtel- 
geberge, where my home had been. 

The room was somewhat crowded 
with furniture, chiefly large old oaken 
presses or cabinets apparently full of 
books, a harpsichord, clavichord, and 
several violins. In the centre of this 
apartment, as he rose to receive us, 
stood an elderly man, rather shabbily 
dressed, with an absent expression in 
his face. 

“Herr Veitch,” said my guide, 
“permit me to present to you Herr 
von Saale, a young gentleman of 
distinguished family and connections, 
who has come to reside in our uni- 
versity. He is anxious to perfect 
himself in the violin, upon which he 
is already no mean performer.” 

I was amazed at the glibness with 
which this surprising old gentleman 
discoursed upon that of which he knew 
so little. 

The old violinist looked at me with 
a dazed and even melancholy expres- 
sion, his eyes seemed to me to say as 
clearly as words could have spoken : 
“Here is another frivolous impostor 
intruded upon me.” 

“Ts this one of my daughter’s 
days?” said my friend, the old 
gentleman. 

“No, I expect her to-morrow about 
this time.” 

“The Princess,” said my friend, 
“is very shy: she dislikes taking 
lessons from men, and prefers to gain 
her knowledge of music from my 
daughter.” 

The old master took up a violin that 
lay upon the table and handed it to 
me. I played a simple lesson that had 
been left me by the Italian, the only 
one that had taken my fancy, for it 
had in its few notes, as it seemed to 
me, something of the pleading of the 
whispering wind. 
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The old man took the violin from 
me without a word: then he drew the 
bow across the strings himself and 
played some bars, from I imagine 
some old forgotten Italian master. 
As he played the solemn chords of 
the sonata, in the magnetic resonance 
of its full smooth rich notes there was 
something that seemed to fill all space, 
to lead and draw the nerves and brain, 
as over gorgeous sun-coloured pave- 
ments and broad stately terraces, with 
alluring sound and speech. 

He laid down the violin after he 
had played for a few minutes and 
went to the harpsichord, which stood 
near to the window looking down into 
the street. 

“You know something of music,” 
he said to me: “do you understand 
this ?” 

He struck a single clear note upon 
the harpsichord and turned towards 
the window, a casement of which was 
open towards the crowded street. 

“ Down there,” he said,—‘ where I 
know not, but somewhere down there, 
—is a heart and brain that beats with 
that beat, that vibrates with the 
vibration of that note, that hears 
and recognises and is consoled. ‘To 
every note struck anywhere there is 
an accordant note in some human 
brain, toiling, dying, suffering, here 
below.” 

He looked at me and I said : “I have 
understood something of this also.” 

“This is why,” he went on, “in 
music all hearts are revealed to us : we 
sympathise with all hearts, not only 
with those near to us but with those 
afar off. It is not strange that in the 
high treble octaves that speak of child- 
hood and of the lark singing and of 
heaven, you, who are young, should 
hear of such things; but, in the 
sudden drop into the solemn lower 
notes, why should you, who know 
nothing of such feelings, see and feel 
with the old man who returns to the 
streets and fields of his youth? He 
lives, his heart vibrates in such notes : 
his life, his heart, his tears exist in 
them, and through them in you, Just 


as one looks from a lofty, precipitous 
height down into the teeming streets 
of a great city, full of pigmy forms, so 
in the majestic march of sound we get 
away from life and its littleness, and 
see the whole of life spread out before 
us and feel the pathos of it with the 
pity of an archangel, as we could never 
have done in the bustle of the streets 
there below.” 

“ You are cutting the ground from 
under my feet, my friend,” said the 
old Professor, rather testily. “It is 
your business to teach music, mine to 
talk about it.” 

The old master smiled at this sally, 
but he went onallthe same. I thought 
that he perceived in me a sympathetic 
listener. 

“Have you never felt that in the 
shrill clear surging chords of the 
higher octaves you were climbing into 
a loftier existence, and do you not feel 
that for the race itself something like 
this is also possible? It will be in and 
through music that human thought 
will be carried beyond the point it has 
hitherto reached.” 

He paused a moment and then went 
on in a lower, less confident voice. 
“This is my faith, and I shall die 
in it. There is one thing only which 
saddens me. There are men, ay, great 
performers, real masters of the bow— 
who know nothing of these things, 
who have no such faith. There is 
none whom I would sooner regard as 
a devil than such a one. Sometimes 
when I hear them they almost destroy 
the faith that is in me—the faith in 
my art.” 

“Pooh! Pooh! my friend,” said 
the Professor. ‘‘They are not so 
bad as that! They have simply the 
divine gift of the perception of har- 
mony — the instinctive harmonic 
touch, They know not why or 
how. They are not devils. Herr 
von Saale,” he went on, with for 
him considerable earnestness, “ do not 
believe it. I fancy that you are 
in danger of falling into the fatal 
error of supposing that you can play 
on the violin in the same way that 
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you can whistle an air, by the mere 
force of the mental faculty. You can- 
not form a more mistaken notion. 
The variation of the thirty-secondth of 
an inch in the sudden movement of the 
finger on the string will cause the note 
to be out of tune; and the man who 
puts his finger on the right spot at 
the right second of time, though he 
may have no more mental instinct 
than a pig, will produce in the utmost 
perfection the chords of the most an- 
gel’c composer.” 

“IT deny it!” cried the master, in a 
kind of fury, walking up and down 
the long room, “I deny it! There is 
true sympathy and co-operation in the 
nerves and tissues of this faithful de- 
spised servant, the material human 
frame, even to the finger-tips, with 
the informing, teaching spirit. There 
is a tremor, a shading, a trill of mean- 
ing, given by the spirit to the nerves 
and tissues, that no instinctive touch 
of harmony will ever give. The 
ancient Greeks (as you ought to 
know, Herr Professor, for you speak 
of them often enough) had no music 
worthy of the name, for they had no 
instruments ; but had they had our 
instruments they would have produced 
the most ravishing music, for the spirit 
taught them what music was apart 
from outward sound, and they talked 
as beautifully as you talk in your 
lecture-room of the divine laws of 
motion and of number, and of the 
harmonies of sound and of the mind.” 

The Professor seemed rather taken 
aback by this onslaught, and turning 
to me, said: “ Well, Herr von Saale, 
you had better come with me: I will 
show you some of the sights of our 
kingly city. Youshall come to Herr 
Veitch to-morrow, when perhaps you 
will see my daughter.” 

He seemed to me strangely willing 
that I should see his daughter. 

He took me into the great cathedral 
and showed me the gigantic mailed 
figures that guarded the tombs of 
the kings, talking very learnedly upon 
heraldry, about which he seemed to 
know a great deal, The next morn- 


ing I went to Herr Veitch at the ap- 
pointed time and found him alone, 
playing over a set of old Italian 
sonatas. He seemed to have been 
much put out by the Professor's re- 
marks of the day before, and to regard 
me with kindliness as having been 
apparently on the opposite side ; but 
when he came to talk to me I did not 
see much difference between his advice 
and that of the Professor. 

“The Professor is so far right,” he 
said, “in that of all instruments the 
violin needs the most careful study, 
the most practised fingering, the most 
instinctive aptitude of ear and touch. 
It isall very well to talk of expression, 
but expression with faulty execution 
is fatal on the violin. It is true that 
some of the most entrancing players 
have been self-taught amateurs, but 
they were such because they had 
musical genius by birth, and it was 
therefore possible to them to be 
amateurs and to be self-taught. In 
concerted music no amount of expres- 
sion will enable a performer to take 
his part or to be tolerated. What 
pleases me in your playing is that 
you are able to produce smooth and 
sweet notes: the scrapy, scratchy 
period with you has apparently been 
short. What you want is greater 
certainty of touch and ear. This can 
only be obtained by patient labour 
and study.” 

I set to work to play lessons, and 
while we were thus engaged the door 
opened and a young lady entered ac- 
companied by a tall and imposing 
domestic in the royal livery. I did 
not need to be told that this was the 
Professor’s daughter, the Fraiilein 
Adelheid, the reader to the Princess. 
She appeared to me on this, the first 
time that my eyes rested upon her, a 
handsome, stately girl, with a steady 
fixed look, and grave solemn eyes and 
mouth, which seldom changed their 
expression or smiled. She was rather 
above the common height, with fair 
brown hair and eyes, and was richly 
dressed in white, with a lace kerchief 
across her shoulders, and a broad white 
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hat with a crimson feather. She 
seemed to me a true German girl 
with earnest, steadfast truth and feel- 
ing; but I did not fall in love with 
her at first sight. 

“This is Otto von Saale, Fraiilein,” 
said the master, “whom your father 
introduced to me yesterday, and of 
whom he may have spoken to you. 
He is very fond of music and the 
violin, and your father seemed much 
taken with him. His forte is expres- 
sion.” 

The Fraiilein regarded me without 
embarrassment, with her steady brown 
eyes. “Do you play in concert, Herr 
von Saale?” she said. 

“ He is not quite equal to that yet,” 
said Herr Veitch. ‘ The prospect of 
playing with you will, I am confident, 
inspire him with resolve to practise 
with the necessary patience.” 

“That will be very well timed,” 
she said serenely, “as we want to 
perform a trio before the Princess.” 

“He must work some time before 
he can do that,” observed Herr Veitch 
decisively. 

They set to work to play, and I 
confess that I felt indescribable mortifi- 
cation in being unable to take a part. 
All my beautiful fantasias and wind- 
music seemed at the moment nothing 
to the power of joining in a concerted 
piece. The beauty of the playing, how- 
ever, soon soothed my ruffled vanity 
and banished every thought save that 
of delight. The master and pupil were 
playing in perfect accord both in feel- 
ing and sympathetic touch—the old 
man and the stately, beautifully 
dressed girl—it was a delicious ban- 
quet of sight and sound, 

After they had played some time, 
Herr Veitch said, to my great delight : 
“Otto will play you a lesson of his 
which the whispering woodlands of his 
mountains have taught him. You 
will like it.” 

I took the bow with a tremor of 
delight and excitement. I played my 
very best. I endeavoured only to 
listen to—to think only of the wood- 
land voices that had spoken to the 


child; and after a few moments I 
seemed, indeed, once aguwin to be a 
child beside the lance-like waving 
rushes with their sunny dance-music, 
by the pool, or beneath the solemn 
poplars with the weird and awful 
notes that sounded amid their distant 
branches high above me in the sky. 
When I stopped I fancied that the 
brown eyes looked at me with a softer 
and more kindly gaze. 

“He will do,”’ said the master : “ he 
will play the trio before the Princess 
anon, if he will be good.” 

For several days I was very good : I 
practised continually notes and scales 
and bars and shades of pitch, both 
with the master and in my chamber 
at the Three Roses, where, had I not 
been in Germany, I should no doubt 
have been thought a nuisance. I saw 
the Fraiilein Adelheid almost every 
day, and was allowed once or twice to 
play in a simple piece. So everything 
seemed to prosper, when one fatal day 
I broke waywardly loose from this 
virtuous and regular course. It was 
after this manner that it came about. 

One morning in the late summer I 
woke up with a sudden surprising 
sense of a crisp freshness, of a sudden 
strain of livelier colour shot through 
sky and woodland, of a change be- 
ginning to work through masses of 
brown foliage and cloudless summer 
sky. The touch was that of the angel 
of decay: but the first signs of his 
coming were gentle and gracious, with 
a sense even of life-giving in that 
new feeling of a change. The first 
day of autumn had dawned. As I 
rose, intending to go to the master, 
the city lay in a wonderful golden 
mist through which the old streets 
and gables and spires seemed strange 
to the sight, with the romantic vision, 
almost, of a dream. An _ intense 
longing possessed me for the woods 
and hills. It seemed to me as if 
a far-off voice from the long past 
hours of childhood was calling me to 
the distant rocks and forests: a faint, 
low voice, like that strange whisper 
through the short grass, to hear which 
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at all you must lay your ear very close 
indeed to the ground: a note untuned, 
uncertain, untrammelled, but with a 
strange alluring power, making itself 
felt amid the smooth, cultured, artistic 
sounds to which I had given myself 
up, and saying, as in the old har- 
monic thirds which as a child I had 
used to pick out, “Come back to me.” 
I was engaged to Herr Veitch, but 
it was uncertain whether the Fraiilein 
would be able to come. There was 
some talk that the Princess would 
make an excursion with a guest of 
distinction into the mountains, and 
her reader might possibly be required 
to accompany her. The Princess was 
understood to be very shy, and to sur- 
round herself as much as possible with 
her ladies and women. 

The irresistible impulse was too 
strong for me. I sent a message to 
Herr Veitch, and hastened out of the 
confining streets, past the crumbling 
gates and towers, into the valley and 
the fields. I wandered downthe banks 
of the stream, by which the road ran, 
for some hours, until the sun was high in 
the heavens, and every sound and leaf 
was hushed in the noontide stillness 
and heat. Then crossing the river at 
a ferry, where a little village and some 
mills stayed its current for a time, f 
ascended a steep path into the wooded 
meadows, whence the seductive voice 
seemed still to come. In a broad up- 
land valley that sloped downwards 
to the plain and to the river, I came 
upon a wide open meadow skirting the 
wild, pathless wood. Here, at a 
corner of the outstanding copse, I saw 
to my surprise a number of horses 
picketed and apparently deserted by 
their grooms, and turning the corner 
of the wood I saw in the centre of 
the meadow an unexpected and most 
beautiful sight. 

In the midst of the meadow, only, 
as it seemed, a few paces from me, was 
a group of gentlemen in hunting cos- 
tume, some with long curved horns 
slung at their backs. Some servants 
and grooms were collected a few paces 
behind them, but a little to the side 


nearest to me, close to two men of 
distinguished appearance some paces 
in advance of the rest, stood the most 
beautiful creature that I had ever 
seen. She was dressed as a huntress 
of romance, in green trimmed with 
white, and a hat fringed with white 
feathers, and a small silver bugle hung 
by her side. But it was not her dress, 
or her figure, that gave her the inde- 
scribable charm that made her so 
lovely : it was the bewitching expres- 
sion of her face. Her features might 
possibly have been described as large, 
but this, as her complexion was of per- 
fect delicacy and freshness, only in- 
creased the subduing charm of the 
shy, fleeting, coy expression about her 
eyes and mouth. Two ladies stood 
close behind her, neither of whom 
was the Fraiilein, but I knew at once 
that this could be none other than 
the Princess. No family of pure 
German origin could have produced 
such a face: she sprang, doubtless, as 
is becoming to a daughter of kings, 
from a mixed race, 

A perfect stillness and hush, as of 
expectation, pervaded the scene : even 
the well-trained horses made no move- 
ment as I passed by them. One of 
the grooms caught a glimpse of me 
and made a slight sign: then, just as 
the group had settled itself on my 
sight, a slight, scarcely perceptible 
rustle was heard in the wood, and a 
stag of full age and noble bearing 
came out into the meadow and stood 
at gaze, startled but not alarmed. 
One of the gentlemen in front raised a 
short hunting-piece, and the Princess, 
in a soft sweet undertone that pene- 
trated all the listening air and left an 
imperishable memory upon the heart, 
exclaimed : “ Oh, do not kill it! How 
beautiful it is!” 

A short, sharp crack, a puff of 
smoke, and the stag leaped suddenly 
into the air and fell lifeless, shot 
between the eyes. 

There was a sudden outbreak of 
exclamation and talk, a rush of the 
hunters towards the fallen beast. Two 
or three of the gentlemen drew around 
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the Princess and her ladies, as if to 
protect her, and in the excitement no 
one noticed me. I stood fora moment 
or two, my eyes fixed on this changing, 
sensitive, inexpressibly beautiful face. 
Then the beaters and foresters came 
out of the wood: some remained with 
the fallen stag, and the rest of the 
party moved on farther up into the 
forest followed by the grooms and 
horses. I returned at once, silent and 
fancy-struck, to the city, and passed 
the rest of the day and the entire 
night in a dream. 

The next morning I made my best 
excuses to Herr Veitch, and tried to 
settle to my work, but I found that 
this was impossible until I had made a 
full confession. He took it very 
quietly and as a matter of course : 
not so, however, did the Fraiilein, a 
day or two afterwards, when he re- 
vealed the whole story to her. She 
looked at me strangely with her great 
brown eyes as one who foresaw some 
great danger awaiting me; and I 
wondered, in vain, from what quarter 
it would come. 

I made great progress under her 
tuition. In playing with her in uni- 
son | learned more in a few minutes 
than in any other way. The instinct 
of fingering seemed to come naturally 
by her means, by her gentle guidance, 
by her placid rule. Here again out- 
ward harmonies of nature and of art 
corresponded in its contrast with the 
life of the spirit ; with the rapt, en- 
thralling passion of love which had 
come upon me by the vision in the 
forest, and with the calm sympathy 
which was growing up in my heart 
with the Fraiilein, smooth, broad, tran- 
quil, as the full harmonious chords 
which she taught me to play. But 
with all this I confess that the pre- 
vailing thought of my mind was that 
I should some day, and that soon, 
take my part in this music before the 
lovely Princess; that I should see 
again that indescribable, enchanting 
face. 

“We are getting on,” said Herr 
Veitch : “ we shall be ready soon.”’ 


“Let us have a rehearsal,” said 
Adelheid, with her grave, gentle smile : 
“let us have a rehearsal to-morrow in 
Das Vergniigen, in the garden-valley 
of the palace.” 

Below the palace, on the side farthest 
from the city, the wooded valley formed 
a fairy garden of terraces and of 
streams flowing down from the hills, 
In the bottom of the valley were build- 
ings, somewhat, on a small scale, after 
the }fashion of the French garden- 
palaces of Trianon and Marly, and in 
these little houses some of the court- 
officials had rooms. The Professor and 
his daughter occupied one of the most 
charming suites of apartments opening 
upon a wide lawn beneath the terraced 
garden leading up to the palace, broken 
up by clipped hedges and rows of 
statues. I had never seen this garden 
of romance until the afternoon of the 
rehearsal. In the excitement and ner- 
vousness of the hour I was dimly con- 
scious of a solemn blue sky overhead, 
of the dark foliage of the dying summer 
rising on the steep hill-sides on every 
hand, of a still afternoon full of sombre 
tints and sleeping sunlight, of the late- 
flowering china-roses and the tall asters, 
of massive wreaths of clematis, of a 
sense of finished effort and growth, 
and of a hush and pause before decay 
set in and brought the end of life and 
of the year: the little stone palace 
with its carved pilasters and wreaths of 
fruit and flowers, the weather-stained, 
moss-tinted statues and urns,—of all 
this I was dimly conscious as in a 
dream. 

The Herr Professor was more than 
usually spruce in his apparel. I had 
purchased, boy like, a new dress for 
the occasion. It was the period of 
frizzled, powdered hair, and lace and 
embroidery. A man who wore plain 
clothes and his hair aw naturel was 
considered eccentric and of doubtful 
character. We formed a group on the 
little inclosed grass-plot outside the 
windows of the Professor’s sitting- 
room, separated from the great lawns 
by the low clipped hedges and the 
wreathed urns. I noticed that the 
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Fraiilein seemed anxious and almost 
expectant, and was continually turn- 
ing her head in the direction of the 
palace-gardens. At last she said to 
her father: “I fear that I have com- 
mitted a blunder. I begged to be ex- 
cused from attending the Princess, and 
I told her that I was going to practise 
with the master here, but I said 
nothing of Otto, or that he would be 
here. It is quite possible that the 
Princess may come down through the 
gardens to hear the master play.” 

The Professor shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘“ It is too late, now,” he said: 
“the sight of Otto will not kill her.” 

“ No,” said his daughter, doubtfully ; 
but she shook her head as though a 
catastrophe was very imminent. 

A tremor of excitement and of sup- 
pressed delight passed through my 
frame. If the mere thought of the re- 
hearsal had excited me, what must I 
have felt at such a possibility as this ? 

We began to practise the trio with 
the violoncello and two violins. The 
violin-parts were very lively and 
quick ; but the great charm of the 
piece lay in some perfectly modulated 
chords of great beauty distributed 
through all the parts in a sustained, 
broad, searching tone on the fourth 
string. Herr Veitch played the vio- 
loncello with consummate skill. We 
had played the piece nearly through 
when Adelheid suddenly ceased, and 
turned in the direction of the wider 
lawns to which was access between the 
urns ; and the next moment the same 
lovely creature I had seen some days be- 
fore, but now very differently dressed, 
came through the opening in the low 
hedge, accompanied by a beautiful 
young lady, evidently of high rank, 
whom I also recognised as one of the 
ladies I had seen in the wood. The 
Princess looked for a moment serenely 
at the group, who drew backward a 
step or two and bowed very low; but 
the next moment, as her eyes fell upon 
me, she flushed suddenly, and her face 
assumed an expression of embarrass- 
ment and even reproof. 

“TI did not understand that you had 


strangers here, Fraiilein,” she said, and 
stopped. 

“This, Royal Highness,” said 
Adelheid, bowing very low, “is a 
young gentleman, Otto von Saale, 
who is to play in the trio. 1t did not 
occur to me to mention him to the 
Royal Highness.” 

The Princess looked very discon- 
certed and mortified, but her em- 
barrassment only made the unique 
expression of her face more ex- 
quisitely piquant and enchanting. I 
would willingly have risked untold 
penalties to secure such a sight. 
The young lady who accompanied 
her regarded me with an expression 
of loathing animosity and contempt, 
as much as to say, “ What do you 
mean by using your miserable ex- 
istence to get us into this scrape?” 

The Professor came to the rescue 
with great aplomb. Herr Veitch 
evidently regarded the whole matter 
with lofty contempt. 

“If the Royal Highness will deign 
to take a seat,” said the Professor, 
‘she may still hear the trio rehearsed. 
We will regard Otto as second violin 
merely. One violin is much like 
another,” 

“Oh, sit down, my Princess!” said 
the young lady, coaxingly: “ 1 should 
so like to hear the violins.” 

The Princess hesitated, and looked 
still more enchantingly confused and 
shy, but she sat down at last. It was 
reported that, as a boy, her brother, 
the Crown Prince, had been mortally 
in dread of the Professor. It is possi- 
ble that his sister may have conceived 
something of a similar feeling. 

We played the trio through. In 
spite of my excitement I had the sense 
to take the greatest pains. I kept my 
attention perfectly fixed upon my play- 
ing, and the clear notes in unison came 
in perfectly true and in time. When 
we had finished there was a short 
embarrassed pause. Then Adelheid 
whispered to me: “Play that lesson 
of yours of the woodland breeze.” 

Scarcely knowing what I did I 
began to play; but I had not finished 
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the opening bars before a slight 
change in the attitude of the Princess 
attracted my eyes, and suddenly, as if 
by inspiration, I conceived the fancy 
that I was playing to a creature of 
the forest and of the wind. She was 
sitting slightly forward, her eyes fixed 
upon the woodland slope before her, 
her slight, lithe figure and prominent 
speaking features like no offspring of 
common clay, but innate in that 
primeval god-sprung race of the 
golden hours, before the iron horny- 
handed sons of men had tilled the 
earth with toil and sorrow and grime : 
the race from which had sprung the 
creatures that had filled romance with 
elf-legends and stories of elf-kings and 
ladies, and beings of gentle and fairy 
birth ; for, as the untrammelled wood- 
notes that stole across the strings now 
sunk into a whisper, now swelled into 
full, rich chords and harmonies, I 
could almost fancy that I saw this 
glorious creature, while the mystic 
notes lasted, grow into a more serene 
and genial life, as though she breathed 
an air to which she was native, 
and heard once again the wild notes 
of the hills and of the winds in 
the sere antique forest-country that 
was hers by right of royal ancient 
birth. 

As I piayed the concluding notes the 
Princess rose and stood before us once 
again, as I had seen her stand in the 
forest-meadow when she had pleaded 
unavailingly, in those marvellous tones 
which would never pass from my 
memory, for the beautiful stag. Then 
she bowed very courteously to the 
others and, taking no notice whatever 
of me, moved away, attended by her 
companion. 


II. 
NARRATIVE. 


THERE is a gap in Otto von Saale’s 
autobiography, which it may be well 
to fill up from other sources, as we 
shall by this means obtain a know- 
ledge of some incidents of which he 


could not possibly have been cog- 
nisant. 

Two or three days after the rehearsal 
in the palace-garden the Princess was 
seated in her own room in the palace, 
accompanied only by her reader. The 
relationship between the two was evi- 
dently, in private, of the most intimate 
character. 

The room was high in the palace 
and a surpassing view lay before 
the windows. Immediately in front, 
over a terrace or glacis planted 
with sycamore trees, the roofs and 
gables and chimneys of the old city 
lay like a great snake, or rather 
like several great snakes, climbing 
the ridges of its steep streets, and 
crowned with the spires and towers 
of its cathedral and churches and 
rathhaus and university halls. Over 
and beyond this stretched a vast extent 
of wooded valleys and hills, of forest 
and mountain and glancing river, of 
distant blue stretches of country in- 
distinguishable and unknown, and in 
the remote distance along the sky-line 
a faint range of snow-clad peaks. A 
vast expanse of cloudland, strange and 
varied as the earth itself, and almost 
as tangible and real, filled the upper 
regions of this landscape with motion 
and life and varied form, It was even- 
ing, and the night-clouds had _ piled 
themselves in threatening and lurid 
forms above the dark wind-tossed 
forest-land. The white smoke-wreaths 
from the city curled up before the 
cathedral towers, and the storks and 
kites in long trailing flocks wended 
their way home from the distant 
fields. The Princess sat, still and 
silent, looking out over the wide 
prospect, with searching-questioning 
eyes, that seemed to penetrate beyond 
its furthest bound. 

“T am still listening,” she said at 
last, “to that violin lesson that the 
young man,—Otto von Saale did you 
call him ?—played the other day. Is 
he considered to be a great performer ? 
In its echoing repeats I seemed to 
hear voices that I had never heard 
before, and yet which seemed as 
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though they were the voices of my 
kin, that told.me whence I came, 
and who I was, and what I might 
become.” 

“ He plays with surpassing feeling,” 
replied Adelheid, “and with delicacy 
of shading and of touch, most sur- 
prising as he is only a novice at 
the violin. You may judge of this 
when you remember how simple the 
piece was that he played —a few chords 
constantly repeated—yet he made 
them, as you say, speak to the heart, a 
different utterance for every chord. 
His forte is expression.” 

“Is he in love with you?” said the 
Princess, with the calmest, most un- 
moved manner and tone. 

“ No.” 

“ You are in love with him?” 

“Yes, I love him, for he is in every 
way worthy to be loved. But it is of 
little importance what I think of him. 
He is hopelessly, desperately, passion- 
ately in love with you.” 

“In love with me?” The Princess 
did not move, and not the faintest 
shade of deeper colour flushed her 
cheek ; but the faint, shy, kindly smile 
deepened, and the questioning eyes 
softened to an expression which was 
certainly that of supreme, amused, 
beneficence — possibly of something 
else. “In love with me! When did 
he ever see me before?” 

“ He saw you some days ago in the 
forest : the day that the Prince von 
Schongau shot the stag.” 

The Princess sat quite still, looking 
out upon the southern sky, which was 
all aglow with a red reflected light. 
Long dark lines of cloud, like bars of 
some Titanic prison-house, drew them- 
selves out across the sky; and the 
masses of cloud, tinged with a sudden 
glow of crimson, formed a wild con- 
trast with the faint blue of the dying 
sky, and the green of the waving 
woodlands below. The deepening glow 
spread higher over the whole heaven, 
till the world below became suffused 
with its sober brilliance, and tower and 
gable and the climbing ridges of the 
street and the white smoke-wreaths 
No. 337.—vow. LVI. 
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shone in the mellow light. The distant 
stretch of country flushed with this 
mystic light, which eertainly was not 
ef earth, seemed instinct with a 
quivering life—the life of forest and 
farm-people—the life of hidden town- 
ships too distant to be discerned—of 
rivers bordered with wharves and 
shipping—the life of a kingdom of 
earth—and, in her mountain eyrie, 
with set, wistful eyes, over the regions 
of her father’s rule, the Princess sat 
at gaze, a creature slight, shy, delicate, 
yet born of eagle-race. 

Her companion waited for some 
words, but they did not come: then 
she spoke herself. 

“He was born among the forests of 
the Fichtelgeberge and has listened to 
the spirits of the wood and mountain 
from a child; that is why he plays 
so well.” 

“ Yes,” said the Princess, “that is 
why, in his playing, I heard a talk 
that I had long wished to hear—a 
speech which seemed familiar and yet 
which I had never heard here—the 
speech of a people from which my race 
is sprung. And you say that he is in 
love with me?” 

“Yes,” said Adelheid, somewhat 
sadly : “ at this moment he would give 
worlds to see you again.” 

“Oh, he shall see me again!” said 
the Princess, with her quaint, shy 
smile : “ he shall see me again : he shall 
play before the King. More than that, 
—he shall marry you!” 


The King was a strikingly hand- 
some, tall, distinguished man, of be- 
tween fifty and sixty yearsof age. His 
father had died when he was a boy, 
and he had been brought up by his 
mother as regent of the kingdom. She 
was a very clever woman and sur- 
rounded her son with the most 
superior men she could attract to her 
court. She trained him in the most 
exalted ideas of his position and re- 
sponsibility, and when she died, after 
having with much difficulty found a 
wife whom she considered to be suit- 
able for him, she left him, at the 
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age of five and twenty, profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that 
something wonderful was expected of 
him in every action and word. As he 
was a man of very moderate capacities, 
though perfectly good-natured and 
conscientious, this impression might 
possibly have placed him in very pain- 
ful predicaments ; but the King very 
wisely fell back early in life on the 
obvious alternative of doing absolutely 
nothing and saying very little. It 
may surprise some persons to be told 
how wonderfully the country prospered 
under this imposing, but silent and 
inactive monarch. He had been as a 
boy impressed with the misery of some 
classes of his people, and he had been 
known as a young man to absent him- 
self from court for days together and 
to wander, attended only by one 
companion, among the poor and 
struggling classes; and the only 
occasions on which he spoke at the 
privy-council were when he advocated 
the passing of some measure which his 
plain common sense told him would be 
beneficial to his people. He was 
therefore immensely popular and was 
thought, even by many of his familiar 
courtiers, to be a man of remarkable 
ability. He had a habit of repeating 
the last words of any one who spoke to 
him with an air by which he seemed 
to appropriate all the wisdom which 
might be contained in them to him- 
self. “I have been attending the 
privy-council, sire.” ‘ Ah! you have 
been attending the privy-council, yes.” 
And it really was difficult not to 
fancy that you had been listening to a 
long and exhaustive treatise upon 
privy-councils generally and their in- 
fluence on the government of states ; so 
perfect was the manner of the King. 


“Sire,” said the Princess to her 
father, the same evening on which she 
had had the talk with Adelheid, “I 
wish you to hear a young performer 
on the violin, Otto von Saale, who is 
a pupil of Herr Veitch. I heard him 
ence by accident in Das Vergniigen. 
1 wish him,” continued the Princess, 


with serene candour, after a slight 
pause, “I wish him to marry the 
Fraiilein.” 

“ Yes?” said the King, “ you wish 
him to marry the Fraiilein? I have 
observed, on more than one occasion, 
that efforts of this character may be 
abortive.” 

The King paused, as though on the 
point of saying more, but apparently 
doubting whether he could safely 
venture upon further assertion, he 
remained silent. After a pause he 
went on: “ You consider this young 
man to be a promising performer?” 

“His forte,” replied the Princess, 
“as the Fraiilein says, is expression. 
His playing has a strange fascination 
for me.” 

“ Ah!” replied the King, “ his forte 
is expression. Good! When do you 
wish me to hear this young man?” 
he continued after a pause. 

“T thought we might have a 
chamber-concert of music after supper, 
on one of the evenings that the Prince 
von Schongau is here. Herr Veitch 
and the Fraiilein will play.” 

Except on occasions of great state the 
King and his family supped in private, 
a second table being provided for the 
courtiers, A strict etiquette was ob- 
served in the palace, similar to, and 
founded upon, that of Versailles. 

On the evening upon which the 
Princess had finally decided, a some- 
what larger company than usual 
asseinbled in the great sa//e. The doors 
were thrown open shortly after supper, 
and the chamberlain with his white 
wand announced, after the manner of 
the French Court: “ Gentlemen! The 
King!” 

The great salle was floored with 
marble, and surrounded with marble 
pillars on every side. A thousand 
lights flickered on the countless jewels 
that decked the assembly. Great vases 
of flowers filled the corners, and 
graced the tables of the room. 

The King came forward with long 
accustomed composure to the seat 
provided for him, near to a harpsi- 
chord in the centre of the sa//e: a 
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step behind him followed the Princess. 
She was en pleine toilette, sparkling 
with jewels, and if Otto von Saale had 
had any worlds to give, he might 
almost have been pardoned had he 
given them for such a sight; for a 
creature more delicately beautiful—so 
absolutely set apart and pure from 
aught that is frivolous and vain, and 
yet so winning in the unconscious 
piquancy of her loveliness—he would 
scarcely find elsewhere. She was 
followed by several ladies, and three 
or four gentlemen, preceded by a 
prince of a royal house, who had 
formed part of the King’s supper- 
party, brought up the rear of the 
procession. 

The King sat in his chair a little 
in advance of the rest: on either side 
of him were seated the Princess and 
the Crown Prince, and the ladies and 
gentlemen who had had the honour of 
supping with the royal party were 
seated behind them. Herr Veitch 
played the violoncello, and the Pro- 
fessor was prepared to accompany on 
the harpsichord, so far as that instru- 
ment was capable of accompanying the 
violins. 

The attitude and expression of the 
King were delightful to watch. He 
sat back in his chair, his fingers meet- 
ing before his chest, a faint smile of 
serene beneficence on his beautifully 
cut features—a gracious, presiding 
power of another and a loftier sphere. 

One or two pieces were played first, 
then came a trio of Corelli’s, in which 
the harpsichord took no part. 

Did it sound in the Princess’s ear 
alone, or did there run through all the 
wealth of pure harmonies a strange 
new quality of tone? Wild, glancing, 
in tune yet untuned and untunable, 
like the silver thread of the brooklet 
through the grass, or the single change- 
less woodnote of the breeze wailing 
through the organ-harmonies of the 
midnight mass in a mountain-chapel. 
It spoke to the Princess’s heart, as 
she sat some little space backward 
from her father’s chair, her delicate 
steadfast face fixed upon the scene 


before her, which, doubtless, she did 
not see. It seemed to speak of an 
alluring lawlessness, of that life of 
unconventional freedom, of that lofty 
rule and dominion over their own fate 
and circumstance, of that free gratifi- 
cation of every instinct and faculty, 
which has such an attraction to the 
highly-born. It seemed to call her 
with a resistless power back into a 
pristine life of freedom which was hers 
by right of ancient ancestral birth, a 
world of freedom and love and un- 
questioned prerogative which belonged 
to the nobles of the golden age. Almost 
she was persuaded by the searching 
power of its magic note to believe that 
all things belonged to the élite of 
earth’s children—the favourites of life, 
those delicately nurtured and born to 
the purple of the world’s prismatic 
rays. Should she listen to this siren 
chord it might even happen to her to 
lose that stainless insight which its 
wild tone had itself evoked ; but, in the 
perfection of a concerted piece, its wild 
uniqueness was kept by grace of 
finished art in pitch and vibration true 
to the dominant concord of pure har- 
mony, an existence and creation as it 
were in harmonious sound, of which 
it formed a part. To the Princess 
as she listened to the vibrating strings 
it seemed that, with a vision beyond 
her years, so potent in suggestion is 
music, she looked into another world, 
as one looks down from a lofty precipi- 
tous height into the teeming streets of 
a great city, and the pigmy crowds are 
instinct with a strange interest—a 
world of human suffering and doubt 
and terror, of love unrequited, of 
righteousness unrecognised, of _ toil 
and sorrow and despair unrelieved, 
until, in the thronged theatres and 
market-places, where life stands wait- 
ing its abiding doom—the times and 
seasons of the world’s harvest being 
fully ripe—the riddle of righteousness 
and of wrong is answered, and in the 
sad grey dawn of the eternal day \he 
dividing sickle is put in. 

There was a pause in the wave 
of sound, and the Princess was dimly 
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conscious that Otto von Saale was 
playing alone. So magnetic was the 
searching tone that there seemed no- 
thing in the wide universe save herself 
and his strange impalpable person- 
ality that approached her in mystic 
sound; but happily beyond and 
above its sorcery was once more felt 
the sense of restraining, abiding, cul- 
tured harmony—the full, true, settled 
chords, and the according regular law 
and sequence of time and pitch. 

Then she knew that all were stand- 
ing up, and she rose in her seat by the 
side of the King. A peculiar lustre 
of gracious courtesy shone in the 
Monarch’s’ attitude and manner. 
“Herr Veitch,” he was saying, “we 
thank you: the Princess thanks you. 
I perceive—” here his Majesty paused 
for a moment to give importance to 
what was to come, “I perceive, sir, 
that your forte is expression.” The 
most wearied cynic must have felt a 
glow of genuine pleasure as the King 
said these words, so contagious was 
the regal, benevolent satisfaction that 
the exigencies of the occasion had been 
fitly met. 

Otto bowed low before the King, 
then he turned to salute the Princess ; 
but, as he looked up, his eyes met her 
marvellous eyes and were fixed by a 
magic spell, so intense, searching, per- 
sonal and yet abstracted was the look 
they met. His entire being was caught 
up and rapt into hers in an ecstasy of 
ravishment. Had the gaze lasted 
another second he must have fainted 
away. 


III. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL, 


I pip not go to Herr Veitch until 
some days. after the concert at the 
palace: indeed, I did not care to go. 
I felt as though I had broken with all 
continent and decorous life, and was 
entering upon a delirious course of 
adventure such as I had read of in 
some fatal romance of ill-repute, whose 
course was unnatural and ghastly 
even in its delights, and whose end 


was tragic and disastrous. I was 
appalled even at the splendour of my 
dream. 

But when I did muster courage to 
go to the master, I was astonished to 
find that nothing seemed to have 
happened at all. Herr Veitch did 
not even appear to have noticed my 
absence. He was in a very propitious 
humour, and complimented me very 
much on my playing at the palace. 
“T never knew you,” hesaid, “ play 
with so much certainty and correct- 
ness. There is always in your playing 
a certain originality which might be- 
come, as I have often told you, a great 
snare, indeed fatal in its results. So 
long, however, as you play as con- 
scientiously as you did the other night, 
though there will always be a singu- 
larity in your style to which some 
might object, yet you will stand, to 
my mind, among the great performers 
on the violin.” I had never heard 
the old man utter such praise before. 

Nor did I at first notice anything in 
the manner of the Fraiilein towards 
me, which would show that she was 
conscious of the necessity for any 
change. But there soon came a change, 
which was entirely of my own bring- 
ing about. I neglected the master and 
the violin. I hardened my heart against 
the Fraiilein, and especially avoided 
the hours when I thought she would 
be with Herr Veitch. Her wistful 
eyes had no effect upon me, so foolish 
and delirious had I become. 

One day Herr Veitch said to me, 
“Yesterday the Fraiilein brought 
us great news. The Princess is be- 
trothed to the Prince von Schongau, 
who has been staying so long at the 
palace. He was present, you remem- 
ber, on the evening of the concert.” 

I was conscious that my face wore a 
contemptuous unbelieving sneer. In 
my madness I thought to myself that 
I knew much better than to believe 
such foolish gossip. 

At last Herr Veitch took me 
seriously to task. ‘Something has 
happened to you,” he said: “you 
are bewitched, some evil eye has 
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fascinated you. You are no longer 
the same sensible pleasant lad that 
you were. The Fraiilein notices it 
also. She says she does not know 
what is come over you. I tell her 
that all young men are fools.” 

I did not deign to answer the good 
old man, but left him with my nose in 
the air. Indeed, I seemed to tread on 
air. I thought of nothing but palace- 
gardens and Hyrcanian woods full of 
terrible delights and secret pleasures. 
I believed myself to be altogether 
separate from my fellows, and to be 
reserved for some supreme exceptional 
fate. I am not willing to dwell longer 
than I can help upon this period, 
the remembrance of which is most 
distasteful to me. I shall have to 
describe at some length the supreme 
and crowning act of folly, and this 
must suffice the reader. 

But in simple honesty, and to re- 
lieve my own conscience by public con- 
fession, I must relate one incident, so 
fatuous and unworthy was it, so nobly 
and graciously forgiven and condoned. 
I had not been to Herr Veitch for 
many days ; but, one morning, an un- 
conquerable impulse forced me to visit 
him. I believe that I was impelled, 
with all my assumed scepticism, to 
seek more tidings of the Prince von 
Schongau and his reported espousals. 
I had quite lost count of the Fraiilein’s 
mornings, and, indeed, I am ashamed 
to say, that I had ceased to think of 
her. I was therefore somewhat cha- 
grined when, on entering the room, 
I found myself in her presence, as 
well as in that of Herr Veitch. My 
manner must have been singularly 
constrained and boorish, and I could 
see that the master regarded me with 
disapproval, not to say contempt. In 
spite of my affected indifference, I 
could see that Adelheid was watch- 
ing me with wistful and pitiful eyes. 
Some evil demon made my heart 
harder and more scornful than ever ; 
and I conceived the most hateful and 
injurious thoughts against one whose 
sweetness and devotion ought, on the 
contrary, to have filled me with affec- 


tionate devotion. I played badly, and 
this only increased my spiteful and 
angry mood. So violent did my pas- 
sion and an evil conscience at last 
make me, that I threw down my 
violin in a fit of ungovernable 
temper and rushed out of the room. 
I wandered restlessly about the 
streets for some time, in a kind of 
frenzy against mankind in general, 
my mind filled with the image of the 
Princess, and with a sense of intoler- 
able wrong that my exceptional fortune 
was not recognised by all the world,— 
so confident was I in my infatuation. 
At last it suddenly occurred to me 
to go to the theatre, where, the Fraii- 
lein had said, the royal family were 
expected to be present. Lost in the 
crowded and enthusiastic audience, 
which would doubtless fill the place 
—the report of the betrothal being 
spread throughout the city—I might 
see the Princess and indulge a secret 
sense of my exclusive fate. 

When | entered the theatre at the 
bottom of the Peterstrasse, however, 
I found a rumour already current that 
the King was not well and could not 
be present, and that the Princess re- 
fused to come without him, Whether 
the strange Crown Prince would visit 
the theatre alone, no one seemed to 
pretend to know. 

I shall remember that evening as 
longasI live. The little old-fashioned 
theatre, as I know now it must have 
been, so different from the great 
theatres I have since seen at Dresden 
and Berlin, seemed to me, then, to be 
the most gorgeous of pleasure-places, 
blazing with lights and crowded with 
what was to me a gay and brilliant 
throng of superbly dressed and orna- 
mented people. I found a vacant 
place in the pit near the orchestra. 
When I entered the curtain had 
not risen, but the orchestra were 
playing. The band consisted mostly 
of violins, and would, no doubt, be con- 
sidered poor and thin at the present 
day, but such music has, to my mind, a 
subtle, delicate tone which is missed 
now. I did not know what the over- 
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ture was, and curiously enough I have 
never heard it again: probably it was 
some local composition ; but there is 
sounding in my ears, as I write, the 
simple, thrilling air, the repeating 
chords. The music ceased and the 
curtain rose. 

Up to this time the royal box op 
posite the stage had remained empty, 
and the audience had manifested a 
restless impatience which paid no 
attention to anything, either in the 
orchestra or upon the stage; but the 
actors had hardly begun their parts 
when the attention, which was now 
being attracted towards them, was 
suddenly diverted in another direction, 
and a young distinguished-looking 
man entered the royal box. His 
breast was a mass of stars and orders, 
and the rest of his apparel was covered 
with embroidery and lace ; but his tall, 
slight figure, and the careless self- 
respect of his manner, enabled him to 
support so much finery with success. 
He came down without pause to the 
front of the box and remained stand- 
ing, while the actors, dropping their 
parts, sang a verse of the National 
Folk-song, accompanied by the audience 
and supported by the band. ‘The 
Prince bowed once slightly, then stood 
quite still, facing the enthusiastic 
house. From his point of view, 
doubtless, he saw a waving sea of 
faces, tumultuous, indistinguishable, in- 
distinct ; but in my eyes and to my 
thought, as I stood lost in the tossing, 
excitable crowd about me, there was 
no one in the whole theatre but myself 
and him. As I looked at him, a wild 
antagonism, an insane confidence and 
desire to pit myself against him, took 
possession of me. My folly even 
went so far as to picture to my mind 
a lovely, broken-hearted creature, 
bound to a betrothal odious to her, 
stretching out her hand towards 
another fate. The Prince had sat 
down in his box, slightly wearied in 
his daily round of life, not expecting 
very much entertainment from the 
play ; more pleased, perhaps, at the 
gay scene the crowded theatre itself 


presented to his eyes, perfectly un 
aware, certainly, of the ferocious 
glances one of the audience in a 
remote corner was directing towards 
his unconscious person. 


I spent the ensuing night and day 
in a fever of passionate excitement ; 
but on the next afternoon an event 
occurred which reduced every other 
consideration to worthlessness, and 
exaggerated the delirium from which 
I suffered to the highest pitch. On 
my return to the Three Roses 
from attending a lecture of the Uni- 
versity—for I did attend lectures 
sometimes—I found a royal footman 
waiting for me with a note from the 
Princess. The world seemed to swim 
before my eyes as I took the billet 
from the man. It had been given him 
by the Princess herself, he said, who 
had charged him to deliver it to no 
one but myself. 

I opened the billet and read: “The 
Princess Cynthia will be in Das 
Vergniigen, on the terrace above the 
cascades, this evening at eleven o'clock. 
She wishes to see Herr von Saale there 
without fail.” 

Even in the state of exaltation in 
which I had lived for some days, I 
could scarcely believe my senses. Yet 
there could be no possible doubt 
that the message was a genuine one. 
The billet was distinguished from 
ordinary letters by its paper, and was 
closed with a massive seal bearing the 
royal arms. 

To this moment it is a mystery to 
me how I passed the intervening hours 
from the time the man left me till 
eleven o'clock. I know that at the 
time the thought of this necessity 
overwhelmed me with despair. I 
have some misty recollection of 
wandering down the valley by the 
river, of gibbering passing forms which 
with intolerable intrusion seemed to 
force themselves between me and the 
only conceivable event towards which 
all human history had been tending 
sinde the world began. 

The garden of Das Vergniigen was 




















defended against intrusion by natural 
boundaries, very slightly assisted by 
art. The valley on the palace-side 
was impregnable, and the steep, rocky, 
wooded slopes on the further side of 
the river were so inclosed at the top 
as to render intrusion difficult or im- 
possible. The right of entrée was given 
me through my connection with the 
Professor and the Fraiilein, and I had 
no difficulty in obtaining it on this 
momentous night. 

Mysterious shadows, dark and vast 
under the pale moonlight, the great 
trees and banks of leaves, rose in 
strange distinct outline on every 
side, as I made my way through 
the lawns and garden-walks. The 
nightingales were singing all around 
me: the festoons of roses, robbed 

| of all colour by the pallid light, hung 
like the ruined garlands of a dead 
festival, and sheets of clematis fell 
like cascades from the tall hedges and 
forest-trees, and filled the air with a 
stifling perfume that presaged decay, 





Every now and again a strange 
T whispering music stole through the 
valley and along the wooded slopes, 


the echo of wind-harps and harmonica- 
wires concealed among the terraces and 
groves. As the night advanced and 
the moon sank lower in the sky, the 
starlight grew more intense, with a 
4 clear distinct light, in which the 
sharp dark outlines of the shadows 
stood out in weird contrast with the 
beauty which, even in the moment 
of startled terror, the heart felt to 
be around. The wayward music that 
strayed through the leaves, and the 
~ fine clear notes of the nightingales 
that harmonised in their high shrill 
octaves with the cold silver light in 
which valley and river and stone 
terrace lay in mystic unreality, 
seemed like a fatal spell to enslave 
my spirit, a ghostly melody, a pale, 
beckoning hand to entice me on, 
And it was not only that these 
sights and sounds of a pallid and 
even terrifying beauty lured me on, 
but my infatuation was so perfect 
that I traversed the lawns and 
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terraces in the full expectation of 
finding at the trysting-place the 
most lovely, the most unique of 
creatures, a creature born to be the 
possession and the delight of her own 
race and kind, and of such only, to 
whom it would seem presumption and 
treason for any other even to look. 
Long years afterwards, writing in the 
cool blood of middle life, the remem- 
brance of this folly makes me shiver 
with an intolerable shame ; but at the 
moment, so potent was the wizard 
spell that untamed, unquestioning 
youth and the wild, romantic wood- 
teaching, and the autumnal music of 
the winds, and the well-spring of fresh 
hope and love and trust, bursting out 
like a clear fountain amid the flower- 
ing grass and woodland singers, 
had cast about my path that, as I 
passed the terraces and the arcades of 
roses and clematis, I believed con- 
fidently that in another moment I 
should have the Princess, blushing, 
shy, palpitating, in my arms. 

J turned a terraced corner bordered 
with statues and urns, and shaded 
with tall yew and holly hedges that 
grew high up in the woods. I came 
upon a broad and long terrace, shining 
in the clear.light. On the left hand, 
far above me, from the mountain 
summit a single broad cascade fell, 
like a wall of flashing molten silver, 
sudden and straight into a deep pool, 
from which by several outlets, formed 
by the piers of the terrace-bridge 
upon which I stepped, it fell again, in 
four or five cascades of far greater 
depth, into the valley beneath. 

The moon, which was setting a little 
behind me, cast a full and strong light 
upon the broad terrace—a light as 
bright as day. As I turned the corner 
my heart almost ceased to beat, for 1 
saw, not a dozen yards from me, the 
Princess herself coming forward to 
meet me, as it seemed with out- 
stretched hands. The bright light 
revealed in perfect distinctness the 
soft, gracious outline of her slight 
figure and the shy expression of 
her face. 1 made a step forward, my 
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heart leaping to my mouth, when 
suddenly it sank again with a sicken- 
ing chill, for behind the Princess, only 
a few steps apart, was the strange 
Crown-Prince, and close to him stood 
another figure, which I also recognised 
at once. 

The Princess came forward with her 
faint, bewitching smile. 

“You are here, Herr von Saale,” 
she said ; “ I knew you would not fail. 
We are an awkward number for a 
moonlight stroll, and I wanted a com- 
panion for the Fraiilein.” 

A sickening sense of self-recognised, 
self-detected folly—folly too gross and 
palpable, it might be feared, to escape 
even the detection of others,—crushed 
me to the earth. 

What would have happened, what 
inconceivably fatal folly | might have 
committed, I cannot tell—a mad whirl 
of insane thought rushed through my 
mind; but the Princess kept her 
steady eyes fixed full upon mine. 
“Herr von Saale,” they said, as 
plainly as, ay, plainer than words could 
speak,—*‘ Otto von Saale, I believe in 
you. You have taught me something 
that I never knew before. You have 
taught me what I am, and you have 
shown me what I may become. You 
yourself, surely, will not fail.” 

The steady, speaking eyes, calm in 
the pale white light—the intense, 
over-mastering power and thought— 
drew me out of myself, as at the 
evening-concert at the palace; but 
now, thanks to the purpose and com- 
mand that spoke in them, with a 
fortifying help and strength. The 
boyish nature, fascinated and up- 
lifted even in the depths of its folly 
and shame, rose—thanks to her,—in 
some sense equal to the pressing need. 
Surely she must be right. Behind 
Otto von Saale, the fool, there must 
be another Otto von Saale who would 
not fail. 

Something of what was passing in 
my mind, rose, I suppose, into my eyes, 
for the expression of the Princess’s 
face changed, and an inexpressibly 
beautiful look came into her eyes, 





amid the quaint reserve which her 
rank and disposition gave to her 
habitual look. It seemed to speak, with 
a start of grateful joy at the sudden 
gift, of certain abiding faith—faith in 
herself and in me—faith in the full, 
pure notes of life’s music, which they 
who are born of the spirit, in the tur- 
moil of the world’s passion and desire, 
alone can hear. 

The Princess turned away very 
quietly towards the Crown Prince. 
“You remember Herr von Saale the 
other evening?” she said, and His 
Royal Highness bowed. 

They moved together towards the 
other end of the terrace, and I ap- 
proached Adelheid. 

It may be thought that I must have 
found some difliculty and confusion in 
speaking to her; but, .strange as it 
may appear, it was not so. It seemed 
to me as though the demon of vanity 
and folly had been completely exor- 
cised, as though the courage and faith 
that shone upon me from the Princess’s 
eyes had blotted out and effaced the 
miserable, infatuated past as though 
it had never been, Itis given to some 
natures, at some propitious moments 
at the turning-points of life, by a happy 
acquiescence in right doing to oblite- 
rate the evil past. The intolerable 
sense of disgrace and shame had, is it 
were, stung the lower, vain reptile-self 
through its vital cord, and it lay dead 
and withered in the way. The flatter- 
ing mask was torn from its features, 
and 1.othing was left but a shudder at 
the 1cmory of a creature so contempt- 
ible and vile. 

[ told Adelheid that I did not know 
how to excuse my conduct of the last 
few days, that some demon seemed to 
have possessed me, that Herr Veitch 
had said truly that this was the case, 
and that I had been fascinated—by 
some evil eye, I was about to say ; but 
I stopped suddenly, remembering that 
the eyes that had fascinated me had 
been those of the Princess, those eyes 
that had restored me to the dominion 
of the higher self. Escaping from this 
pitfall as best I could, I promised that 
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I would return to my practising, and 
this brought us to the end of the ter- 
race, where was a flight of stone steps 
that led down into the valley. Here 
the Princess turned to us and said 
that she wished to show the Prince 
the cascades from the steps, some 
little way down: they would return 
to us immediately on the terrace, 
They went down the steps and we 
turned back along the terrace-walk. 

The moon by this time had set, and 
a countless host of stars lit the arched 
sky above us ; and over the leafy walls 
on every side, darkened and deepened 
in shade, a delicate, faint, clear light 
seemed to chasten and subdue the 
heart—the starlight of the soul. There 
was no sound but that of the rush 
of water, for the nightingales and 
the wind-harps were too far below. 
There seemed to arise around us, and 
to enwrap us in its emboldening folds, 
a protecting mist and garment of 
solemn, faded light and measured 
sound, Enshrouded in this mystic 
veil fear andembarrassment were taken 
away, and in clear, true vision we saw 
each other for the first time. 

“You have taught me the violin,” 
I said ; “ but there is another instru- 
ment, the strings of which vibrate to 
even higher tones : will you teach these 
strings, also, to vibrate in unison to 
your touch? It has been neglected, 
and is out of tune: it wants the lead- 
ing of a master-hand.” 

“T fear the instrument is accus- 
tomed to another hand,” Adelheid 
said. 

“A violin,’ I said, “is played on 
by many a one, and they fail; but it 
is not cast aside. At last he comes 
for whom it was predestined long ago, 
while the wood was growing in the 
tree, while the mellowing sunshine and 
the wind were forming it—were teach- 
ing it secrets that would fit it to teach 
mankind in sound. He to whom it 
was predestined comes. He takes it 
in his hand and we know that once, 
at least, in this life, supreme music 
has been heard. Will you try this 
instrument of mine? It may, per- 


chance, be worth the trying, for it is 
a human heart.” 
“*T will try it,” she said, 


There is not much more to tell. He 
that is happy has no history ; and the 
life that is in tune with the melodies 
of heaven, in tune because it is guided 
by a purer life, inspired by a loftier 
impulse than its own, cannot fail of 
being happy. In the sustained and 
perfect harmonies that result from the 
concord of full, pure, true notes, there 
is rest and peace for the wearied and 
troubled brain ; and the harmonies of 
life, that absorb and hush the discords 
of the world, are heard only in the 
private walks and daily seclusions in 
which love and Christian purity de- 
light. Both harmonies came to me 
through a teacher of the violin. 

And the Princess ! 

One summer afternoon in the year 
1806, a gay city lay smiling in the 
afternoon sun. It lay in a fair 
plain watered by shining streams, and 
surrounded in the blue distance by 
wooded hills. The newly-built esplan- 
ades stretched away into the meadows, 
and from among the avenues of linden- 
trees the birds were singing merrily. 
But a fatal spell seemed to hang over 
this lovely scene, and the city might 
have been a city of the dead. Not 
a chance figure could be seen in its 
streets and boulevards: the windows 
of its houses were all fastened, and the 
blinds and jalousies drawn down and 
closed. 

And more than this: every few 
moments a deathly terror tore the 
serene, calm air, and, alighting like 
a shrieking fiend, crashed into house 
and grove. The Prussian army was 
in full retreat across the fords of the 
river lower down, and the city was 
being bombarded by a battery of the 
French. 

The blinds in the long streets were 
all drawn and the shutters closed ; 
but there was one house in which not 
a blind was down nor a window 
closed. This was the palace, which 
stood in the centre of the city, looking 
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upon the Grand Platz and surrounded 
by chestnut and sycamore trees. The 
King was with the army on the distant 
Thuringian slopes ; but it was known 
through all the city that the Queen 
was still in the palace and had refused 
to leave; and in the hearts of the 
citizens, wherever a few met together, 
or in the homes where they spoke of 
this, despair and anguish were soothed 
into gratitude and trust. 

But gradually as the evening drew 
on matters became worse. The 
terrible cannonade, it is true, ceased ; 
but a party of French chasseurs, 
followed by infantry, occupied the 
market-place, and the work of plunder 
was systematically begun. The crash 
of doors burst in, and the shrieks of the 
inhabitants, were heard on every side. 
At seven o'clock in the summer even- 
ing houses were in flames in front of 
the palace, and the light was so 
intense that people could read hand- 
writing, both in the palace-court and 
in the market-place. 

Then, suddenly, a most wonderful 
thing occurred. The great iron gates 
of the courtyard, which had remained 
closed, were thrown open, and a state 
carriage, gorgeously caparisoned and 
drawn by six white horses, accom- 
panied by servants in full liveries, 
issued forth in the evening light, 
amid the added glare of the flaming 
houses. It passed on its stately way 


through the crowded, agitated Platz, 
the lawless soldiers standing back 
astonished and abashed, till it reached 
the great hotel of the Three Kings, 
where a marshal of France, a brother- 
in-law of the Emperor, had taken up 
his quarters for the night an hour 
before. It did not remain long ; but 
in a few moments it was known 
throughout the city that the Queen’s 
intercession had prevailed, that orders 
had been given to extinguish the 
conflagration, and that the pillage 
would immediately cease. 

The people, young and old, swarmed 
into the streets. From by-lane and 
causeway and boulevard, rich and 
poor, without distinction, child and old 
man and grand-dame, crowded around 
the stately carriage with the white 
horses, wherein sat a beautiful woman 
of middle age, serene and stately, but 
very pale with long watching and with 
grief. Sobs, and words of blessing, 
and cries of love and joy, resounded 
on every side; but amid that count- 
less throng there was no heart so full 
of a strange pride and gratitude to 
God as was that of an unknown 
stranger, by chance in the city, stand- 
ing unnoticed in the dark shadows 
of the palace-groves. I knew her: I 
had known longer than they all; for 
it was the Princess Cynthia of the 
old, unforgotten, boyish days. 


J. H. Suorrinovse. 
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Epwarp FirzGrera.p’s version of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam has won 
its way slowly but surely to such high 
favour, that it may well seem super- 
fluous to say anything more about the 
astronomer-poet of medizval K horassan. 
Yet this unique and beautiful poem 
does not in truth show the real 
Khayyam. Unquestionably among the 
fine things in modern English verse, 
these quatrains give no accurate repre- 
sentation of the original in any of 
their versions ; as indeed the variations 
of successive editions do themselves 
tend to show. The Persian rubaiyat 
are by no means the coherent strain 
of contemplative philosophy which 
Fitzgerald’s work affords, being rather 
a not too harmonious “song-circle” 
(as the Germans say) in which the real 
intention of the poet, if indeed he had 
one, cannot be clearly ascertained. 
Omar is no more coherent than 
Martial, as any one will see who looks 
into Mr. Whinfield’s version in 
Triibner’s series: here is the epigram 
of a scoffer, there the ejaculation of 
a pious inquirer : the carol of the wine- 
bibber is followed by a stanza of tender 
love. In Fitzgerald, on the other hand, 
we are not sure whether we are re- 
minded most of Horace or of Eccle- 
siastes: of the flighty Persian free- 
thinker, eclectic and unsystematic, we 
see little or nothing. 

It is not the intention of the present 
paper to shock the admirers of Mr. 
Fitzgerald by an attempt to compete 
with his poetical treatment. He has 
obtained and most justly obtained the 
reputation of a genuine poet ; but those 
who desire to see how much of this 
fame is founded on his own great 
powers, and how much is due to the 
perhaps inferior credit of a good 
translator, may satisfy their minds by 
consulting the aforesaid version of 


OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Mr. Whinfield. The few stanzas which 
are versified in English below, are, 
with one exception, taken from other 
quatrains than those used by Fitzgerald, 
and are only offered as illustrative of 
the real Khayyam in his disjointed 
manner. Yielding to every passing 
impulse he will be seen to be little 
more than a casual writer of epi- 
grams: the only thread running at 
all thoroughly through his tetrastichs 
being a uniformity of metre, and a plea 
for peace and freedom in a rough 
polemic age. 

To understand this unparalleled 
figure in the usually conventional 
literature of the East we have to take 
note of the time in which, and by 
which, he was produced. It was the 
period of the First Crusade. The 
orthodox creed of the early Moslem 
Arabs was cooling down into culture 
and cant. The Persians, on the other 
hand, had not accepted it. Five cen- 
turies earlier, when first subdued by 
the followers of Islam, they had 
possessed in the Zoroastrian dogma a 
highly-organised creed of their own 
which only yielded slowly before the 
fierce persuasions of the Crescent. 

Then arose the schism of the Shias, 
or followers of Ali, which spread among 
them from the first century of the 
Hegira, both by reason of their vicinity 
to Kufa and Karbela, and because 
the Shias were enemies of the elective 
Caliphs to whom the Persians were 
also hostile. About a hundred years 
later fresh secessions occurred, origin- 
ating in political ambition, but coloured 
by religious eccentricity and destined 
to cause fresh heresy. The descendants 
of Abbas (the Prophet’s uncle) founded 
a Caliphate, or Papacy, at Bagdad ; 
and the son of Jafar Sadik, counted 
the sixth Imam, set on foot the almost 
atheistical sect of the Ismailis, 
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upon the Grand Platz and surrounded 
by chestnut and sycamore trees. The 
King was with the army on the distant 
Thuringian slopes ; but it was known 
through all the city that the Queen 
was still in the palace and had refused 
to leave; and in the hearts of the 
citizens, wherever a few met together, 
or in the homes where they spoke of 
this, despair and anguish were soothed 
into gratitude and trust. 

But gradually as the evening drew 
on matters became worse. ‘The 
terrible cannonade, it is true, ceased ; 
but a party of French chasseurs, 
followed by infantry, occupied the 
market-place, and the work of plunder 
was systematically begun. The crash 
of doors burst in, and the shrieks of the 
inhabitants, were heard on every side. 
At seven o'clock in the summer even- 
ing houses were in flames in front of 
the palace, and the light was so 
intense that people could read hand- 
writing, both in the palace-court and 
in the market-place. 

Then, suddenly, a most wonderful 
thing occurred. The great iron gates 
of the courtyard, which had remained 
closed, were thrown open, and a state 
carriage, gorgeously caparisoned and 
drawn by six white horses, accom- 
panied by servants in full liveries, 
issued forth in the evening light, 
amid the added glare of the flaming 
houses. It passed on its stately way 


through the crowded, agitated Platz, 
the lawless soldiers standing back 
astonished and abashed, till it reached 
the great hotel of the Three Kings, 
where a marshal of France, a brother- 
in-law of the Emperor, had taken up 
his quarters for the night an hour 
before. It did not remain long ; but 
in a few moments it was known 
throughout the city that the Queen’s 
intercession had prevailed, that orders 
had been given to extinguish the 
conflagration, and that the pillage 
would immediately cease. 

The people, young and old, swarmed 
into the streets. From by-lane and 
causeway and boulevard, rich and 
poor, without distinction, child and old 
man and grand-dame, crowded around 
the stately carriage with the white 
horses, wherein sat a beautiful woman 
of middle age, serene and stately, but 
very pale with long watching and with 
grief. Sobs, and words of blessing, 
and cries of love and joy, resounded 
on every side; but amid that count- 
less throng there was no heart so full 
of a strange pride and gratitude to 
God as was that of an unknown 
stranger, by chance in the city, stand- 
ing unnoticed in the dark shadows 
of the palace-groves. I knew her: I 
had known longer than they all; for 
it was the Princess Cynthia of the 
old, unforgotten, boyish days, 


J. H. Suorrnovse, 
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Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam has won 
its way slowly but surely to such high 
favour, that it may well seem super- 
fluous to say anything more about the 
astronomer-poet of medizeval K horassan. 
Yet this unique and beautiful poem 
does not in truth show the real 
Khayyam. Unquestionably among the 
fine things in modern English verse, 
these quatrains give no accurate repre- 
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fame is founded on his own great 
powers, and how much is due to the 
perhaps inferior credit of a good 
translator, may satisfy their minds by 
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Mr. Whinfield. The few stanzas which 
are versified in English below, are, 
with one exception, taken from other 
quatrains than those used by Fitzgerald, 
and are only offered as illustrative of 
the real Khayyam in his disjointed 
manner. Yielding to every passing 
impulse he will be seen to be little 
more than a casual writer of epi- 
grams: the only thread running at 
all thoroughly through his tetrastichs 
being a uniformity of metre, and a plea 
for peace and freedom in a rough 
polemic age. 

To understand this unparalleled 
figure in the usually conventional 
literature of the East we have to take 
note of the time in which, and by 
which, he was produced. It was the 
period of the First Crusade. The 
orthodox creed of the early Moslem 
Arabs was cooling down into culture 
and cant. The Persians, on the other 
hand, had not accepted it, Five cen- 
turies earlier, when first subdued by 
the followers of Islam, they had 
possessed in the Zoroastrian dogma a 
highly-organised creed of their own 
which only yielded slowly before the 
fierce persuasions of the Crescent. 

Then arose the schism of the Shias, 
or followers of Ali, which spread among 
them from the first century of the 
Hegira, both by reason of their vicinity 
to Kufa and Karbela, and because 
the Shias were enemies of the elective 
Caliphs to whom the Persians were 
also hostile. About a hundred years 
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ating in political ambition, but coloured 
by religious eccentricity and destined 
to cause fresh heresy. The descendants 
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the sixth Imam, set on foot the almost 
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When the Seljukians obtained 
influence at Bagdad they had 
already founded the shortlived Empire 
known to medieval Europe as that 
of the Saracens, and, in many of the 
provinces such as Khorassan, and 
farther west, had found Sunni ortho- 
doxy in full vogue. Thus, when they 
embraced Islam, they naturally adopt- 
ed the form of that faith which was 
at once popular with the conquered 
people and established at Bagdad. But 
that was by no means the case in the 
lands which they wrested in Persia 
proper from the tribes of Ghor. Not 
only were the heresies of the Shias and 
the Ismailis popular among the Per- 
sians, but at the same epoch they were 
influenced by other innovations. This 
was the period of the [khwan-us-Safa, 
the Encyclopedists of Basra, as it was 
also the climacteric of the Sufis, with 
opinions supposed to have grown out 
of Greek philosophy, and largely im- 
bued with the tentative Pantheism 
originated by the school of Epicurus. 

It is not certain what was the ethnic 
origin of our poet, whether his extrac- 
tion was Arab or Iranian. From his 
name it is inferred that he was a mem- 
ber of the hereditary guild of tent- 
makers ; for khaima means a tent in 
Perso-Arabic, and khayyam is a conju- 
gation of intensity or frequency from 
it. But he studied science and letters 
in the time of Togrul Beg, the same 
school also affording instruction to two 
other men who were to obtain a more 
mundane notoriety. One was Hassan 
Sabah, he who, under the title of 
Sheikh-ul-Jabal, afterwards became in- 
famous as the founder of the truculent 
order of Assassins. The second was 
one who seemed far the most success- 
ful, though history has not remem- 
bered him so well. Sultan Togrul was 
succeeded by his able and magnanimous 
nephew, Alp Arslan, a.p. 1063. In 
this reign the second of Khayyam’s 
schoolfellows, of whom mention has 
just been made, became Minister, and 
his civil administration proved as use- 
ful to the Saracen Empire as the 
military ability of his master. After 
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reducing the Caliph to insignificance 
at Bagdad, and successfully encounter- 


-ing the Emperor Romanus, Alp Arslan, 


the Saracen Cceur-de-Lion, was assassi- 
nated at Merv on December 25th, 
1072. His vast dominions, of which 
the western boundary was the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the eastern the 
Chinese Wall, devolved upon his son 
Malik Shah, and the Minister con- 
tinued in power, with the title of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, for nearly thirty years. 

It is natural to inquire what so per- 
manent and powerful a Minister did 
for the friends of his youth ; and it is 
curious to find that he did so very 
little. The post of Chauwbdar (mace- 
bearer or bedell) to the Sultan was 
obtained for Hassan, and Khayyam 
was provided with a small pension and 
permission to live in a garden-house in 
the suburbs of his native town of 
Naishapur. The result of this mode- 
ration, as the Minister doubtless called 
his treatment of his schoolfellows, was 
unhappy, though in his Testament he 
declares that Omar refused all other 
rewards. Hassan soon went off to 
Syria, joined the Ismaili heretics, and 
established the robber-hold of Allah- 
Mut among the mountains of North 
ern Persia, which was the centre of the 
sinister but short-lived power of the 
Assassins. The Nizam endeavoured 
to put an end to the order, but paid 
for his endeavours with his life. 
Meanwhile, in his milder way, Khay- 
yam also broke with orthodoxy, lived 
on in his humble retreat a contented 
but settled despiser of the world, sur- 
vived his niggardly Mecenas for 
nearly thirty years, and became the 
means to which that once mighty 
statesman is alone indebted for the 
remembrance of posterity. Man does 
not seem a very ideal being, yet we 
catch here and there a mark of the 
might of spiritual over material 
greatness. 

We have now before us the elements 
of that society on which the criticism 
of Khayyam was to act as a partial 
solvent. Station and power were 
great but insecure: in the higher 




















places ruled pride and persecution : 
rank and command were with battles 
of the warrior and garments rolled in 
blood: the ferocious egotism of the 
natural man was accentuated, and 
gentle manners driven into the shade. 
We must picture to ourselves the poet 
in his garden, looking out on the well- 
watered valley below Meshed, with 
vines and fruit-plots around, and a 
bright sky overhead assuaged by 
shadowy plane-trees, while streams 
lapsed softly through the meadow- 
grass. It was a retreat, yet with loop- 
holes, for the neighbourhood of the 
town afforded some choice of society. 
Omar’s hospitality was open to plea- 
sant persons of both sexes—to all, in- 
deed, but zealots. He was not one to 
confuse belief with faith: heterodoxy 
is as bad in his eyes as orthodoxy ; 
you may do what you will if you will 
be cheerful and undogmatic. He is the 
slave of freedom. 


‘*To drink and revel and laugh is all my art, 
To smile at faith and unfaith my Faith’s 
part : 
I asked the bride what gift would win her 
love, 
She answered, ‘Give me but a cheerful 
heart.’ ” 


That he is ambitious, in the vulgar 
sense of sighing for the perishable 
advantages of wealth and station, no 
one can believe: he may desire to 
influence his fellow creatures, but it is 
as a friend rather than as a master. 
For personal comfort, he looks not to 
luxury, but to love: not to the blind 
assurance of the bigot, but to the 
confidence of innocence and goodness. 


‘Tf in your heart the light of Love you plant 

(Whether the mosque or synagogue you 
haunt), 

If in Love’s court its name be registered, 

Hell it will fear not, Heaven it will not 
want.” 


It has been thought that Khayyam 
was a Sufi, and only used the language 
of pleasure as a symbol for pantheistic 
aspiration. But he can be outspoken ; 
and such questions as the following 
are neither equivocal nor ambiguous. 
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‘This is the time for roses and repose 
Beside the stream that through the garden 
flows, 
A friend or two, a lady rosy-cheeked, 
With wine—and none to hear the clergy prose. 


** Unless girls pour the wine the wine is naught, 
Without the music of the flute is naught : 
ook as I may into the things of life, 

Mirth is the only good—the rest is naught. 


‘** The red wine in a festal cup is sweet, 
With sound of lute and dulcimer is sweet : 
A saint, to whom the wine-cup is not 
known, 
He too—a thousand miles from us—is sweet.” 


Not but what he has his pious 
hours ; for to nothing but true piety 
can we ascribe such thoughts as these. 


** Thou hast no way to enter the Dark Court, 
For not to mortals does it yield resort : 
There is no rest but on the lap of earth— 
Woe! that its riddle is so far from short ! 


“Ah, brand! ah, brand! if all that thou 
canst earn 
3e but to help the fires of Hell to burn, 
Why wilt thou cry, ‘Have mercy, Lord, 
on me!’ 
Is it from such as thee that He will learn ? 


** Of thy Creator’s mercy do not hold 
Doubt, though thy crimes be great and 
manifold, 
Nor think that, if thou die in sin to-day, 
He from thy bones His mercy will withhold.” 


Yet, convinced as he is of the need 
of pardon, and not always sure (in 
his human diffidence) that his Lord is 
anything but a magnified Sultan, who 
exercises man with wilful and arbitrary 
caprice, he preserves his dignity in 
face of the appalling possibility. 


** Although God's service has not been my care, 
Nor for His coming was my heart made fair, 
I still have hope to find the mercy-seat, 
Because I never wearied Him with prayer. 


** Am I a rebel ? then His power is—Where ? 
Is my heart dark? His light and glory— 
Where ? 
Doth He give Heaven for our obedience ? 
Tis due. But then, His loving-kindness— 
Where ?” 


These speculations bring him to the 
old conclusion. 


‘* Although my sins have left me faint and fell, 
One hope I keep—the heathen have it as 
well— 
In dying may I clasp my girl and glass 
What else to me were Paradise or hell 
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“Tf I drink wine it is not for delight, 
Nor unto holiness to do despite : 
I do it to breathe a little, free from seif : 
No other cause would make me drink all 
night. 


‘‘They say that Tophet from of old was 
planned, 
But that’s what I could never understand : 
If there were Hell for those who drink, 
then Heaven 
Would be no fuller than one’s hollow hand. 


‘* With wine and music if our lives have glee, 

If grass beside the running brook wave free, 

Better than this esteem no quenched Hell : 

This is thy Heaven—if Heaven indeed there 
be.” 


He is not sure whether, even on this 
side of the grave, perfect bliss is to be 
had ; and in such uncertainty it would 
be folly to strive. But he is quite 
sure of the wisdom of savouring to 
the utmost the passing moment ; and, 
like Horace, he makes the precarious- 
ness of joy a reason for enjoyment. 


‘* Since life flies fast, what’s bitter and what's 
sweet ? 
When death draws near, what matter field 
or street ? 
Drink wine ; for after thee and me, the 
moon 
Her alternating course will oft repeat. 


**T dreamed of an old man, who said, and 
frowned, 
‘The rose of bliss in sleep was never found ; 
Why then anticipate the work of death ? 
Drink rather: sleep awaits thee in the 
ground.’ 


** Ah, comrades ! 


wine 
Until my faded cheeks like rubies shine, 
And bathe me in it after I am dead, 
And weave my shroud with tendrils of the 
vine.” 


strengthen me with cups of 


But these contemplations, these 
delights could not always be taken, or 
did not always suffice. Post prandia 
Callirhoe: like his European proto- 
types the Persian philosopher found 
woman essential to his scheme. His 
Paradise must never want an Eve with 
whom he could share alike his joys 
and his troubles. 
és Clouds come, and sink upon the grass in 

rain, 

Let wine s red roses make our moments fain ; 

And let the verdure please our eyes to- 
day, 

Fr: grass from vur dust shall give joy again. 


** Sweetheart, if Time a cloud on thee have 
flung, 
To think the breath must leave thee, now 
so young, 
Sit here, upon the grass, a day or two, 
While yet no grass from thy dust shall have 


sprung 
** Long before thee and me were Night and 
Morn : 
For some great end the sky is round us 
borne : 


Upon this dust, ah, step with careful foot, 
Some beauty’s eyeball here may lie forlorn. 
‘* This cup once loved, like me, a lovely girl, 
And sighed, entangled in a scented curl : 
This handle, that you see upon its neck, 
Once wound itself about a neck of pearl.” 


It is to be feared that, like Anacreon, 
the Eastern poet found that, as old 
age drew on, the ladies turned to 
younger loves. 


** Ah! that the raw should have the finished 
cake, 
The immature the ripest produce take, 
And eyes, that make the heart of man to 
beat, 
Shine only for the boys’ and eunuchs’ sake.” 


But the things of Fate approach : 
no epicurism can do much to strip 
necessity of its stern aspect, Sin 
is sin, and the soul in the solitude of 
the dark valley turns to the inevit- 
able with vague but trustful hope. 


** His merey being gained, what need we fear ? 

His scrip being full, no journey makes me 

fear : 
If, by His clemency, my face be white, 

In no degree the Black Book will I fear. 
**] warred in vain with Nature—what’s the 

cure ? 

I suffer for mine actions—what’s the cure ? 

I know God’s mercy covers all my sin ; 

For shame that He has seen it—what’s the 

cure / 

Yet, even here, science brings a 
message that is not unconsoling. He 
may pass, as an individual; but the 
moon will shine on others, and the 
grass be fair and odorous, and the 
very body that has known so much 
joy when it was his, will contribute 
to other joys hereafter. 


‘** Ts it not a shame, because of every side 
Thy curious eyes are circumscribed and tied, 

Pent in this dark and temporary cell, 

In its poor bounds contented to abide / 
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** O tent-maker, that frame is but a tent, 
Thy soul the king, to realms of Nothing 
bent ; 
And slaves shall strike the tent for a fresh 
use, 
When the king rises and his night is spent.” 


Here we come upon a stanza beauti- 
fully rendered by Fitzgerald. Speaking 
of the body, he makes the poet say : 


** Or is it but a tent where rests anon 
A Sultan to his kingdom journeying on, 
And which the swarthy chamberlain shall 
strike, 
Then, when the monarch rises to begone.” 
The difference from the original is 
verbally but slight ; but it will be 
observed to seriously alter the signifi- 
cance. Khayyam’s play on his name 
(Tent-maker) is sacrificed, so is the 
mockery of the soul’s journey to an 
unreal kingdom. The word chamber- 
lain is an inadequate substitute for 
the original farash, which indicates 
a class of slave appointed in the 
East for such duties, and to which 
the poet contemptuously likens Death. 
It has been already said that this 
paper is not inteded in censure of 
Fitzgerald. Its object is only to 
afford some glimpses of the real Khay- 
yam, who seems somewhat hidden in 
the English poet’s graceful work. It 
is difficult to explain by isolated 
specimens Fitzgerald’s deviations from 
his original, because his variation is 
general and total. The difference 
between him and Khayyam is the 
same as that between a group of 
epigrams and a long satire. As Mr. 
Whinfield says in his scholarly intro- 
duction, all the quatrains of Omar “are 
isolated in sense from the context ;” 
meaning, doubtless, that the sense of 
one quatrain is not prolonged or con- 
tinued into the quatrain that comes 
next in place. If any one will turn 
to one of the editions of Fitzgerald 
published by Mr. Quaritch, he will 
see a continuous poem of the nature 
of what Mr. Arnold calls a “ criticism 
of life.” In the text printed with 
Elihu Vedder's drawings, the order of 
the stanzas is altered to some extent, 
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which shows perhaps the difficulty of 
these arrangements. But the point is 
that they are all arbitrary perversions 
of an original whose scope and con- 
struction are of a wholly different 
kind. At the utmost, the rabaiyat 
can only be cast into groups according 
to general subject, and will then be 
found to indicate impulsive, almost 
incompatible, states of thought and 
feeling. 

A sample of Fitzgerald’s manner of 
paraphrase may be interesting. The 
two metrical stanzas are his : the prose 
that follows gives the literal English 
of the original. 

**Oh Thou who didst with pitfall and with gin 


Beset the road I was to wander in ! 
Thou wilt not with Predestination round 


Enmesh me, and impute my fall to sin. 


**Oh Thou who man of basest clay didst make, 

And who with Eden didst devise the snake ! 

For all the sin with which the face of man 

Is blackened, man’s forgiveness give—and 
take.” 


** In my way-going Thou hast laid the snare 
in many a place. Thou sayest, ‘I slay thee,’ if 
I make default therein. The world is not free 
from Thy command a tittle. I do Thy com- 


mand, and Thou callest me ‘Sinner’! 


**O Thou, of the sanctity of whose nature 
knowledge is not, and art indifferent both 
to our obedience and sin! I am drunk with 
sin, but sober with hope, in that my hope is 
in Thy great merey.” 


Khayyam mocks at circumstances. 
Death is a slave: even life, saving so 
far as it is a scene of calm enjoyment, 
is a mere bubble. The noise of the 
Franks in Syria is deadened by dis- 
tance: the crimes of Hassan Sabah, 
the toils of Nizam-ul-Mulk, are ignored, 
while the poet surprises the secrets of 
Nature, observing her economies of 
matter and her recklessness of man. 
But, in regard to these hapless con- 
temporaries to whom the _ stern 
stepmother shows so little pity, he 
infers the duty of help, urging the 
indulgence of a brother orphan : 


** Do thou beware no human heart to wring, 
Let no one feel thine anger hotly sting. 
Wouldst thou enjoy perpetual happiness? 
Know how to suffer : cause no sutfering.” 
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Here the veil shall fall, and our 
last glimpse of the poet show him 
in a posture of pity. He was sum- 
moned to Merv and employed in the 
reform of the Calendar ; and he dieda 
natural deathabout 1123 at Naishapoor, 
his old age being untroubled and his 
life unabridged. More than this an 
Oriental of that time could not hope 
from Fate. The rest of his happiness 
must come from within, as we will 
hope it did. One of his disciples 
tells us that Omar said in his old 
age: “I would be buried in such a 
place, that the north wind may 
scatter roses on it.” After the 
poet’s death the disciple visiting the 
grave, found that it was beneath a 
garden wall, “and the fruit trees 
reached their boughs over, and dropped 
their blossoms over his tomb, so that 
it was almost hidden.” 

One of the curious features of Khay- 
yam’s life and labour is the fact of such 
heterodox and seemingly unprofitable 
matter surviving, with no aid from the 
printing-press, through the havoc of 
seven stormy centuries! Of this we 
may be sure, that no nation preserves 
a work of literary art unless it has 
endeared itself to many minds, and 
found an echo in the popular feeling. 
Not only have Persia and Khorassan 
been scourged since then with fire and 
sword in which the frail life of manu- 
scripts must; have been in constant 


1 It is the opinion of scholars that much 
spurious matter has been added, Out of twelve 
hundred stanzas ascribed to him, not one- 
fourth is believed to be genuine. 


danger, but the outspoken heterodoxy 
of the rubaiyat must have rendered 
them especially liable to the hostile 
pursnit of the Moslem Church. That 
they have, trifles as we may think them, 
been preserved amid all these dangers 
to furnish themes of enjoyment and of 
discussion in a state of society so un- 
like that in which they were born, and 
in which they lived so long, raises 
them to a position of almost scriptural 
dignity. And at last we behold them 
inspiring modern artists in the busiest 
centres of Western life. 

It is not at all likely that in their 
original amorphous state they would 
have pleased the generality of English 
readers. Mr. Whinfield has prefixed 
to his translation this somewhat dis- 
paraging motto from Mr. Arnold : 


Terk 
Not wholly clear nor wholly blind, 
Too keen to rest, too weak to find.” 


Modern Europeans do not care to be 
troubled with reading “that travails 
sore and brings forth wind.” For the 
use of such it is more than probable 
that Fitzgerald’s genius and skill have 
raised the only acceptable structure. 
Nevertheless, a sympathetic student 
of human history may be willing 
to cast a glance at the remote 
original, too far away in place and 
time, too bare and open for permanent 
sojourn: a grotesque nook abounding 
in quaint arabesque and coloured 
fret-work, yet not the less a shrine of 
undogmatic grace and harmlessness 
and peace. 


H. G. KEene. 
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THE STORY OF ALICE AYRES. 
‘Pipa & épypatwov xpovurrepov Brorev’e.—Prxpar, Nemea, Od, iv. 10. 


[In an eloquent and interesting letter addressed to The Times of September 5th, 
1887, Mr. G. F. Watts recalls to our minds the fine story of Alice Ayres, a maid 
of all work, who, in April 1885, sacrificed her own life in order to save the 
children of her master from being burnt todeath. The details of this story, as 
gathered from the letter, I have endeavoured to reproduce below. Mr. Watts, 
in commenting upon this heroic action, remarks with great force and truth, 
“that the material prosperity of a nation is not an abiding possession, but its 
deeds are.” ‘The character of a nation as a people of great deeds is one, it 
appears to me, that never should be lost sight of ;” and he wishes to dignify, 
as it were, the jubilee-year “by erecting a monument, say here, in London, 
to the names of those likely-to-be-forgotten heroes.” With this wish of his, 
natural to an eminent artist, I sympathise in some degree, but not entirely. 
As a writer of verses another point of view opens itself before me, and this 
point I have tried to show in the following lines. | 


We see how wretched are the parts 
Played by misleaders of the state, 
And feel within our echoing hearts 
The step of an advancing Fate. 
Yes! England’s sun may set, alas! 
May set in gloom, nor rise agen, 
Her proud name, like a shadow, pass 
Out of the thoughts and words of men. 


Still there is much not born to die: 
Great deeds can never be undone: 
Their splendour yet must fill our sky 
Like stars, outlasting even the sun. 
Ten thousand years may come and go, 
But not to move them from their place : 
Through them new lands will learn and know 
Why God once shaped the English race. 


Our childrens’ children shall repeat 

How, with a half unconscious thrill, 
The noble pulse of duty beat 

In simple hearts, and armed the will. 
We who yet love dear England well, 

Must rise and link our lot with theirs, 
Perchance still living on to tell 


Of those who died—like Alice Ayres, 
No. 337.—VoL. LVII. 
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Such deeds are England’s soul, and we, 
Tossing aside each idler rhyme, 

Should pour forth song, to keep them free 
From the concealing dust of Time. 

No tricks of style will this require: 
Such stories should be plainly told : 

Gems never lose their strength or fire, 
Though tinsel settings may grow old. 


The heavens are clear and calm, when lo, 
A. sudden voice rings through the night : 
Men gather, hurrying to and fro, 
With quivering lips and faces white : 
A small mean house bursts forth in flame: 
Within crash down the burning stairs ; 
And, like a picture in her frame, 
Stands at the window Alice Ayres. 


“Come down, come down,” all ery aloud, 
“We have the means to break your fall.” 
She does not seem to hear the crowd, 
And gives no answer to their call. 
Then, firm that evil hour to meet, 
She forces, through the narrow pane, 
Soft clothes and bedding on the street, 
Retires, and straight returns again. 


A sleeping babe is in her arms, 
Whom, with a watchful hand and head, 
Protecting from all risks and harms, 
She drops in safety on the bed. 
Slowly she steps back, in that gloom 
Of strangling smoke to disappear, 
Thence dragging from her instant doom 
An older girl, who shrieks with fear. 


“Come down, come down,” the shouts rise high, 


“Come down, or every hope is gone: 
Save, save yourself at length,” they ery, 

“ Enough for others have you done.” 
But no! there is a third one yet: 

Death therefore must be faced once more : 
The star of duty will not set 

For her till the whole work is o’er. 


All ended now—she might have time 
Upon herself a look to cast ; 
But filled with that one thought sublime,— 
God wills that it should be her last. 
With feet astray and reeling brain, 


Choked breath, dulled ears, and darkened eyes, 


She staggers onwards, but in vain: 
It is too late—she falls and dies! 
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‘And who was Alice Ayres?” you ask. 
A household drudge, who slaved all day, 
Whose joyless years were one long task, 
On stinted food and scanty pay ; 
But neither hunger, toil, nor care 
Could e’er a selfish thought instil, 
Or quench a spirit born to dare, 
Or freeze that English heart and will. 


As we are well told, it is true 
That England’s worth may thence be shown, 
That men and women, not a few, 
Like Alice, should be better known. 
** Enrich,” some say, ‘this golden year 
(That no such legend we may lose) 
By building up their statues here.” 
So be it! if the people choose. 


Bat, cold and dead in all men’s sight, 

A statue moulders and decays, 
Whilst soulless hirelings often blight 

Grand hero-names with formal praise. 
No! Alice and her partners call 

For that which chisels cannot give: 
Self-sculptured on the minds of all, 

Such memories should not waste, but live. 


Not cabined in one narrow place, 
A local boast, a mere street token; 
But, like the air, diffused through space, 
So long as English words are spoken: 
To be drawn in with each new breath 
Where red and warm the old blood runs, 
And, o'er the wide world conquering death, 
Shared thus for ever by our sons, 


F. H. Doyte. 





IN A CHINES 


Ir you want to be amused, and have 
a large stock of patience and nothing 
better to do, go to see a play acted in 
a Chinese theatre, such as may now be 
found in almost every large town on 
the Pacifie Coast of America. You 
will find it most entertaining, and 


are moreover, certain to gain, if 
nothing else, an enlarged view 


of the possibilities of the drama. 
You must, however, be willing to play 
your part as one of the audience 
thoroughly, if you wish to learn any- 
thing. It would be worse than useless 
to go merely to gaze blankly and 
blandly for a few moments, like 
a supernumerary, and then to dis- 
appear for ever. A short stay could 
only result in wrong impressions : you 
would come away amused and vain: 
you would “feel good” about it : your 
race-pride would be flattered, and you 
would say to yourself, “ What queer 
nonsense! What droll folk to enjoy 
it!” 

Exactly so! Once I was in the 
company of some Japanese sailors 
watching Hamlet played at the chief 
theatre in San Francisco. They were 
astonished—men and women actually 
fondled each other on the stage! Such 
immodesty distressed them : they were 
not used to it, in public. And then 
the play was such a ridiculous jumble ! 
No one could make any sense of it, 
nor tell what it was all about : so they 
soon grew tired and came away. 

In this case of course we know that 
the fault was not in the play, but in 
the spectators ; and is it not just pos- 
sible that you yourself have been at 
fault sometimes with regard not to 
plays only, but to various other mat- 
ters as well? Have you never given 


judgment where you lacked sympathy ? 
Do not be surprised, then, if, when you 
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come to watch the Chinese actors, 
much of what they do should seem 
meaningless and foolish. Remember 
that their art was not framed for 
your particular amusement, but has 
grown up without one thought of you. 
And indeed what possible right have 
you to come with your ready-made 
tastes and condemn it because it is 
not what you are used to? Hosts of 
people are used to it, and like it ; and 
their preference may well outweigh 
your condemnation, “heir of all the 
ages” though you be. Besides, if you 
could only view it aright, for all what 
you call the buffoonery of the actors, 
the play itself may be a veritable 
Chinese Hamlet for wisdom and 
beauty. At any rate act on that 
supposition, and sit till you can prove 
its truth or untruth. 

But 1 said you would need patience, 
and you will! To see the whole play 
you will have to come at four in the 
afternoon and stay till midnight. 
You must not stir: there are no 
intervals, and you might “mar all 
by this starting.” You must watch 
intently the exits and _ entrances, 
note the disguises and transformations. 
An actor who has gone out scantily 
clad may reappear in flowing robes 
fourteen feet in circumference with 
a gorgeous helmet two feet high, but 
you must be able to recognise him: 
you must look beyond the streaming 
beard and moustache that hang so 
oddly in front of his face like a veil. 
You must not be deceived by appear- 
ances: “there are cozeners abroad.” 
That hero is not necessarily dead 
because his head has apparently been 
cut off —it may be he has only suffered 
enchantment; nor this man be alive 
because he is stalking round the stage 
with the others,—there are such 


























things as spirits and dreams, and this 
man may perchance be a dream or a 
spirit. 

If you need an interpreter, find out 
a friendly Chinaman in the audience 
who can speak a little English—a 
washerman or a domestic servant— 
and sit near him. Then, when a new 
character appears, you can make your 
inquiries. You may learn “him allee 
same good, him all light,” and feel 
confidence in him accordingly ; or it 
may be that your neighbour’s opinion 
is unfavourable, and he thinks “ him 
heap bad, him alle same debbil,” when 
you will expect to find the new comer 
doing wickedly, even though he have 
no black and white paint on his face. 
Thus you will be able to separate 
the sheep from the goats. 

But if you are very sensitive or 
quick-tempered it will be best to keep 
away from these theatres. You may 
tind, as I did once in Victoria, Van- 
couver’s Island, that suddenly the 
rows of glistening heads around you 
are all turned so that their owners 
might cast their oblique looks upon 
you, full of enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion because of some joke that the 
chattering comedian upon the stage 
has broken over your unconscious 
head; and this might destroy your 
self - possession and lead to conse- 
quences. When one’s skin is white 
one does not take such insolence well 
from heathen people. 

In watching the play be careful to 


disregard the mannerisms of the 
actors: every stage is stagey. Do 


not allow yourself to be annoyed by 
the set, stalking gait, the short, quick 
stride, and the ridiculously sudden 
wheeling about of the men, nor by 
the distressingly affected and mincing 
airs of the ladies. Heed not that con- 
stantly recurring, rapid, curving fling 
of the leg, which seems to twist that 
member almost into a knot: the 
movement may not be meaningless to 
the initiated, though it seems so to 
you. Learn to find pleasure in the 
lithe neatnesses of the actors, and in 
the quick, delicate movements of the 
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wrist and hands with which they 
follow the music,—for there is music, 
and much of it, and a very important 
and characteristic part it plays. It is 
a mass of sound, forced from gongs 
and cymbals—several of each, per- 
haps, manned vigorously—from tom- 
toms, from curious loud fiddles, from 
mouth-instruments that emit a blare 
louder than a trumpet, and from 
twanging instruments with strings. 
Loud noises come from all: the sound 
varies, but never ceases : it is incessant 
and stunning. Also it is Wagnerian 
and expresses sentiments: there is a 
love-motif on the cymbals, sorrow on 
the gong, joy on all the instruments 
together. Warriors enter to the 
clarionet and gong: marriages are 
celebrated on the gong : conversations, 
combats, deaths,—all require the gong. 
The gong is always with you. It 
drowns the voice of the singers, 
though this will not cause you any 
additional sorrow, since the high 
screeching fa/setto, which all the 
actors use except the low comedians, 
is not melodious to English ears. At 
first this noise will cause you pain, 
uneasiness, confusion ; but be patient, 
and gradually you will become accus- 
tomed to it. It will form an under- 
tone to everything, like the sea, and 
you will come to regard it as a 
necessary constant, and feel a void 
when it stops. Its influence over you 
will be greater than you imagine : you 
will find little fragments of airs after- 
wards passing through your mind that 
you do not remember to have noticed 
in the din. 

Certainly you must have patience— 
great patience. You must be prepared 
to witness endless repetitions : da capo 
stands over everything, even over 
mortal combats, deaths and executions. 
No need for you to applaud, or shout 
encore! Sit still, and you will see 
every action repeated over and over 
and over again, so that you can never 
forget it. 

There is no scenery, but you will 
find something to admire in the rich- 
ness, the variety, and picturesqueness 
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of the costumes, and in the grotesque 
masks that are sometimes used. The 
terrible painted faces of the bad men 
and comedians will amuse you; and 
you will notice no doubt that the 
ladies’ faces are tinted with the colours 
you are familiar with, but that the 
pinkness covers the temples instead of 
the cheeks. 

Then, as you are a mere ignorant 
spectator, unlearned in the language of 
the Chinese, and in their myths, legends, 
and histories, you will soon have a 
most engaging series of problems to 
solve, as you labour to follow the plot. 

Two heroes have been ftighting— 
why, and with what result? Is 
either dead? And if so, which of 
them? The man in magnificent rai- 
ment, with the earnest face, why 
does he warble so often and so pain- 
fully above his loose moustache? Are 
they mere ballads he sings to please 
the audience, or does his theme carry 
forward the plot? The grave old 
gentleman with wings in his helmet— 
is he a terrestrial or a celestial! And 
the superior personage who makes 
such fitful entrances—is he from above 
or below? What relationship exists 
between the two ladies? Is the elder 
a sister, or a mother, or a mother-in- 
law? Do Chinese doctors always 
prise open the jaws of their reluctant 
patients with a short stick, before they 
administer doses? Whence this sudden 
accession of strength to the persecuted 
man, which enables him to become all 
at once the persecutor? Has the 
doctor’s medicine, or his own long 
prayers, caused the grateful change ! 

Many things like these will trouble 
you, and you will form many false 
theories that will fall to the ground 
as the play goes on; but if you hold 
fast to the leading characters, giving 
them names of your own for reference, 
and closely follow their movements, 
you will emerge victorious at the end ; 
and, unless your experience differs 
from mine, you will come away with 
the outline of a remarkable and often 
quite pleasing story in your mind. 
To you it is as though the play were 


in dumb show and you must exercise 
your judgment in interpreting what 
you see, Amid a jumble of acrobatic 
performances aud much pantomimic 
buffoonery, you will come here and 
there upon scenes full of dramatic 
force, scenes that, with very little 
alteration, would be considered power- 
ful even on a European stage. Gleams 
of pathos and humour, of dignity and 
force, will sparkle out occasionally, 
and remain pleasantly in your memory 
after the rest is forgotten. 

Let me give some instances from my 
own experience. I will begin with a 
pathetic piece that I saw once in 
Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, which 
shall be called Two Broken Hearts. 
A maiden sits weeping on the stage. 
Her father, once a powerful mandarin, 
has had to fly with her from bitter 
enemies who still pursue them. She 
had fallen blind through the witch- 
craft and wicked spells of their per- 
secutors, and, in their long flight, has 
been guided by grasping the shaft of 
her father’s spear. Now they have 
come, without friend or follower, to a 
desert place, and she has sunk down 
exhausted. Her father leaves her to 
rest for a few moments, while he goes 
out to reconnoitre ; and she sits chant- 
ing a mournful song, meanwhile mov- 
ing her hands aimlessly over the 
ground. Her fingers touch something : 
it is the handle of her father’s sword, 
and, as she clutches it, her song sud- 
denly stops. She shivers as she raises 
it and tries its keen edge; and then 
once more her song commences, more 
mournfully even than before. But it 
is soon stopped for ever, for she sud- 
denly drops her neck over the edge of 
the sword, and quietly dies. Her 
father, who is close at hand, rushes 
frantically forward to prevent her, 
but too late. In his wild grief he 
snatches up the sword, stained with 
his darling’s blood, and turns back 
desperately to meet his pursuers. 
Soon he returns with an arrow buried 
deeply in his shoulder, which he pain- 
fully draws, and dies, and so the scene 
ends, 

















As to humour, I have heard it said 
that the Chinese have no sense of 
humour, but Ido not believe it. What 
else is it that I have sometimes caught 
gleaming in the bright eyes of bland, 
grave house-servants? What else has 
caused the deep, low chuckle, coming 
from somewhere lower than the throat, 
that I have heard run through a group 
of Chinamen as they listened to the 
jocose narrative of a friend’s doings ? 
Perhaps the form their humour takes 
upon the stage will hardly satisfy the 
western standard. Here is a sample 
which I saw in the “Big Grand 
Theatre” at San Francisco. It shall 
he called The Ghost Who Hated Bores, 
The hero, a sea-captain, comes in and 
seats himself at a table to write ; but 
he is heavy with sleep, his head soon 
droops, and he falls into a peaceful 
slumber. But scarcely has his nap 
begun when he is disturbed by the 
hasty entrance of a breathless fellow 
who begins, with an air of great con- 
sequence, to pant out a long tale of 
not the slightest importance. The 
captain listens for a time with wide- 
open eyes, but when he finds that the 
story has settled down into an unin- 
terrupted sing-song which shows no 
prospect of reaching an early conclu- 
sion, he tries to break the thread of 
the narrative. All in vain, for the 
tedious fellow represses his interrup- 
tions with a deprecatory wave of the 
hand, and goes on his monotonous way 
with head thrown back and eyes half 
closed in an eestacy of delight at hav- 
ing secured a listener. After a time 
the captain submitting to the inevit- 
able, adopts the wisest course in the 
circumstances, and dozes off to sleep 
again. The bore is so satisfied with 
himself, and so engrossed in his tale, 
that he never notices this, and still 
goes On, see-saw, sing-song, with never 
« stop till the audience (or at least 
one of them) grew as weary as the 
captain. But a mysterious avenger is 
at hand. A limping ghost of horrible 
appearance, who remembers his own 
sufferings on earth, hops in unseen to 
befriend the captain, He squats 
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silently behind the chair of the story- 
teller, holding the club he carries in 
readiness to strike, while that worthy is 
still quite unconsciously jabbering his 
interminable nonsense. Once the club 
is raised threateningly over him, and 
twice, and yet he goes on: then a 
thundering stroke descends on his 
shoulders which stops his voice so 
suddenly that it leaves him with open 
mouth in the middle of a word. In 
comical terror he gazes about in vain 
attempts to find out whence the blow 
came, then, in amazement, seizes the 
sleeper and rouses him to tell of this 
terrible new affair. But the captain 
listens with hazy inattention, evidently 
thinking it some more of the same tale, 
and dozes off again immediately. The 
bore, abandoned now to the tender 
mercies of the spectre, runs hither 
and thither in horror, adopting first 
one plan and then another to discover 
or avoid his invisible assailant ; but 
the ghost crawls after him wherever 
he goes, now clubbing, now clutching 
him, until at last the poor wretch 
makes his escape half dead with fright, 
and the captain is left to sleep in 
peace, while the ghost curls up by his 
side like a faithful dog whose labours 
are done. 

What an example for European 
ghosts! And what a sphere of use- 
fulness for ancestral spectres is here 
indicated! Surely it would pay to 
import a Chinese ghoul of this kind to 
instruct our gibbering idiotic phan- 
toms in their duties. Indeed this 
ghost was in every way a model ghost, 
and that man might count himself 
rich who could boast the friendship of 
such a one. For the faithful thing 
laboured in the interests of its friend 
all through the play. The captain had 
much heavy fighting to do ; and when- 
ever a combat took place the brave 
phantom was always at hand to hover 
on the outskirts of the fight, like 
Mephistopheles, and put in blows with 
his terrible club upon the enemy when- 
ever an opportunity occurred. 

I have seen occasional touches of 
Rabelaisian coarseness in their humour, 
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as when, in Victoria, the comedian 
professed to play the prank of Gar- 
gantua in Paris upon the orchestra ; 
but in spite of this in the scenes be- 
tween the sexes the acting is really 
refined and delicate. 

Nor must you think that there is no 
dignity in these plays. 1 have watched 
many graceful and impressive tableaux, 
and I wasalways pleased with the rather 
frequent altar-scenes, when prayers 
and oblations were offered by the cha- 
racters of the drama. In one case I 
heard the audience join, with a low 
hum, in chanting a prayer which was 
evidently familiar to them. And the 
following scene that I saw in the chief 
theatre at San Francisco, was incompar- 
ably more impressive than the angels 
at the Lyceum. There entered in 
solemn state a procession of superior 
persons —deities, perhaps, or kings, or 
ancestral spirits—in magnificent rai- 
ment, with wings to their towering 
helmets and shoulders. With grave 
majesty they ranged themselves silently 
around their leader, who uttered a few 
impressive words to which they replied 
in curt ringing sentences, or by simply 
nodding the head in silent acqui- 
escence ; then solemnly and mysteri- 
ously the procession filed out again 
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and was seen no more. I felt that in 
those brief sentences, the doom of men 
and of nations had been pronounced ; 
and I did not wonder at the awesome 
effect that the scene produced on the 
audience. 

Thus, all through, amid much that 
is pantomimic and tedious you will 
find little fragments of better things 
that will encourage you, and make you 
wish to know more. And when you 
have watched the whole play, and, by 
translating the dumb show and piecing 
together your notes and recollections, 
have come to have an idea of what 
the plot may be, you will find a per- 
fectly logical and connected story, at 
least as good as those that form the 
bases of many a modern melodrama ; 
and you will possibly conclude that 
the drama itself has a merit greater 
than that of the actors therein, whose 
whimsical doings, along with the 
enthusiastic energy displayed by the 
gong-player and orchestra generally, 
will send you out into the open air at 
midnight with a peculiarly confused 
feeling in the head as though a large 
number of fantastic dreams had been 


holding high holiday there. 


G. W. Lamptucn. 
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Tue historical novel is no longer in 
fashion. There is without doubt one 
very good reason for this. We have 
no longer amongst us writers like Sir 
Walter Scott or the elder Dumas. 
But something more than this would 
seem to be implied by the current 
critical opinion. Readers of the 
literary journals must have noticed 
the sort of contemptuous forbearance 
shown to the new writers who still in 
these days attempt the historical novel. 
The critics seem to feel towards them 
much as the mathematician feels 
towards the man who is to square the 
circle or to discover perpetual motion 
—to feel, that is, that the poor fellows 
are foredoomed to failure, and that they 
really ought to know better than to 
attempt impossibilities. The implica- 
tion is, that, in itself, and quite apart 
from the particular merits of the 
writers, the historical novel is an im- 
possible form of art. Now, if these 
critics condemn the historical romances 
of Scott and Dumas, that is a judg- 
ment of importance which, in deference 
to the position of the condemned, 
should be delivered at length, with its 
grounds explicitly stated. If on the 
other hand they. shrink from condemn- 
ing Scott and Dumas, it becomes 
interesting to examine the causes 
which have rendered that impossible 
to-day which was so brilliantly possible 
earlier in the century. 

The opinion of the critics does not 
at first sound unreasonable. It is a 
matter of common observation how 
sadly writers err the moment they 
leave the sphere of their personal 
experience. The male novelist, who 
is wise, shuns the details of his 
heroine’s dress, and, like Mr. Black, 
contents himself with such safe gene- 
ralities as “all in cream white with a 
bunch of scarlet geraniums in her 
bosom.” The light brigade of lady 
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novelists, less easily daunted, makes 
its heroic charge into university slang 
and the secrets of the smoking-room ; 
and we exclaim, “ C’est magnifique,” 
but we do not look for success. If the 
pitfalls lie so close at our door, to 
plunge into the dim distances of his- 
tory must surely be to court disaster. 
And when, instead of considering pro- 
babilities, we turn to actual examples 
of novels historical and unhistorical 
by the same authors, it may seem to 
many that a comparison of, say, 
Romola with Adam Bede, or of Esmond 
with The Newcomes, goes to support 
the view of the critics. In spite of 
the subtle truth of the picture of moral 
dissolution presented in Tito, most 
people in reading Romola experience a 
chilling sense of general unreality, and 
withal a fatiguing consciousness of the 
author’s effort to be accurately Floren- 
tine, which prevents it from taking 
in their hearts an equal place with the 
earlier stories of middle-class English 
life, Esmond is a favourable example 
for the author: the age of Queen Anne 
is not very far removed from to-day, 
and the pages of The Spectator make 
its characters and manners familiar. 
Thackeray had an intimate literary 
knowledge of it —indeed Professor 
Seeley has had to combat the heresy 
that the novelist would have been its 
best historian. Yet Esmond _ too, 
charming as it is, suffers, some have 
thought, from its slight constraint of 
pose : it does not throb, they say, with 
life-blood, like The Newcomes and 
Vanity Fair. Nay, take Scott himself. 
The late Professor Green of Oxford 
once said outright that the permanent 
value of the Waverley Novels lay in 
their pictures of the Scottish peasantry. 
Certainly Scott’s strongest work in 
some respects is to be found in his 
peasants and lairds and bailies. It 
is the Dandie Dinmonts and Nicol 
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Jarvies whom we know as real people, 
and who recur to our minds in thinking 
over Scott’s characters. Set Jeanie 
Deans side by side with Rebecca, or 
Davie Deans by Isaac of York, and if 
the latter lose none of their pictur- 
esque charm, they surely at least lose 
some of their living reality. 

Nor has this view of the intrinsic 
impossibility of the historical romance 
been left to be implied by the tone of 
anonymous critics. It has often been 
openly expressed, The hostility of the 
professed historians was no doubt to 
be expected. But there is Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, a professed literary critic, 
who has spoken in his time much good 
sense about fiction, frankly giving up 
the historical novel. Hypatia and 
Westward Ho! he speaks of as brilliant 
but almost solitary exceptions to the 
veneral dreariness of their class. He 
is sure they are full of hopeless inac- 
curacies : he does not believe that men 
like the Goths ever existed in this 
world ; and he is prepared to give up 
the whole tribe of monks, pagans, 
Jews and Fathers of the Church. Even 
in his “dear Ivanhoe” he thinks that 
the buff-jerkin business, which aroused 
Carlyle’s easily aroused contempt, is 
an element of decay, and that conse- 
quently the book is on the high road 
to ruin like one of Reynold’s most care- 
lessly painted pictures. He quotes 
with approval Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
opinion, that historical novels are the 
mortal enemies of history; and adds 
for himself that they are mortal 
enemies of fiction. ‘There may be 
an exception or two, but as a rule the 
task is simply impracticable. The 
novelist is bound to come so near to 
the facts that we feel the unreality of 
his portraits.” This is plain speaking, 
but the interesting and important 
point is that in spite of all this Mr, 
Stephen confesses that he rejoices in 
the Amal and Raphael ben Ezra, and 
that he loves Ivanhoe and Front de 
Beuf and Wamba the Witless. 

If the lover thus chastises them 
with whips it were not to be wondered 
if Mr, Freeman and the Bishop of 


Chester should chastise them with 
scorpions. The former, indeed, in a 
lecture recently republished, concluded 
a list of essential preliminaries to 
understanding the age of the Crusades 
with this admonition: “and if you 
can so steel yourselves, forbear from 
reading Ivanhoe.” Alas, it must be 
admitted that when we were under- 
graduates at Oxford our tutor never 
had to warn us to forbear, if we could 
so steel ourselves, from reading our 
Freeman and our Stubbs. But in 
truth (and this is the first thing to 
make ourselves clear about) objec- 
tions from the point of view of the 
tutor of history are not necessarily 
valid objections in the sphere of 
artistic criticism. There are no doubt 
occasions when the tutor, like the 
British matron, may have a word to 
say on artistic questions. But our 
present inquiry is not whether these 
romances are good science, but whether 
they are good art; and historical in- 
accuracy will only concern us if it 
spoil the novel as a novel, if it weaken, 
that is, the interest of the story or 
the force of the dramatic passion. It 
is no part of the proper functior of 
art to impart information; and the 
true novel-reader, recalling childish 
experiences of powder and jam, will 
rather rejoice that his “dear Ivanhoe,” 
is of no use for the schools. If it is 
to be read at all, let it be read, not for 
the sake of some illegitimately ac- 
quired information, but for its own 
sake, that the reader, like Mr. Stephen, 
may love Wilfred, and Front de Beeuf, 
and Wamba the Witless ; that he may 
shudder when Rebecca stands on the 
dizzy edge that sunders death from 
dishonour ; and breathe a sigh of re- 
lief, when the Templar, “ unscathed by 
the lance of the enemy falls a victim 
to the violence of his own contending 
passions.”’ 

In considering Mr. Stephens’s stric- 
tures on historical novels, the first 
thing that strikes one is, that similar 
objections might be made as well to 
most poetical treatments of historical 
subjects. An undergraduate who 
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should boast, like the great Dukeof Marl- 
borough, that he had learnt all his his- 
tory from Shakespeare, would, there 
can be no doubt, fare as badly at the 
hands of Mr. Freeman as he who had 
pinnel his simple faith to Ivanhoe 
or The Talisman. Wonderfully as 
Julius Cesar has caught the spirit 
of an epoch so different from Eliza- 
bethan England, it would scarcely 
bear the microscope of modern re- 
search. And what then shall be said 
of Victor Hugo’s incursions into these 
sacred realms! Yet poetry is freely 
allowed the license which is, it seems, 
to be denied to the novel. There are 
indeed not wanting signs that science 
may ere long dispute this license in 
the case of poetry, and the point 
was expressly raised by a reviewer 
of Mr. Browning’s last volume. But 
hitherto there has been a clear distine- 
tion between the attitude of criticism 
to the historical novel, and its attitude 
to historical plays or poems in respect 
of this matter of accuracy. The at- 
tack on Ivanhoe and Hypatia 
is not extended to Le Roi s’ Amuse 
or Henry the Fourth. Poetry has 
been freely allowed to use all history 
as her storehouse of raw material, and 
to re-create after her fashion its heroes 
and heroines in her own image. In- 
deed, a great part of our finest litera- 
ture is thus derived. This distinction 
of attitude cannot be accidental. It 
must be due to an instinctive feeling 
in the minds of some readers at all 
events that the novels are spoiled by 
the inaccuracy, while the poetry is not. 
And this would imply some essential 
difference between the method of the 
two arts, the recognition of which may 
throw light on the special point under 
consideration, The distinction that 
immediately occurs to one is that, while 
poetry comes to us offering itself 
frankly as ideal re-creation, novels 
present themselves professedly as nar- 
ratives of fact. The novel is bound 
to be natural, that is, to present its 
facts in their every-day guise. The 
reality looked for in the poem is truth 
aud consistency of conception ; but an 
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illusion of literal conformity to fact is 
instinctively demanded of the novel. 
This distinction is worth a little con- 
sideration because a misunderstanding 
of its nature has given rise to two 
complementary errors ; on the one side 
the theory of the realists, on the other 
a refusal to the novel of a place among 
the arts. 

“Your Shakespeare fashions his 
characters from the heart outwards ; 
your Scott fashions them from the skin 
inward, never getting near the hearts 
of them,” wrote Carlyle (himself an 
unrivalled observer and painter of 
men from the skin outwards) in his 
essay on the creator of Dandie Din- 
mont. And the contrast here sug- 
gested between Shakespeare and Scott 
is extended in Green’s essay above 
mentioned into a general contrast be- 
tween the methods of poetry und the 
novel. “Tragedy,” wrote Green, and 
the scope of his essay includes epic 
poetry as well, 


‘**hasnoextraneouselements. It impliesacon- 
scious effort of the spirit made for its own sake 
to re-create human life according to spiritual 
laws: to transport itself from a world where 
chance and appetite seem hourly to give the 
lie to its self-assertion, into one where it may 
work unimpeded by anything but the antagon- 
isms inherent in itself, and the presence of an 
overruling law. The common facts of life as 
it is, and always must have been, the influence 
of custom, the transition of passion into me- 
chanical habit, the impossibility of continuous 
effort, the necessary arrangements of society, 
the wants of our animal nature and all that 
results from them—these are excluded from 
view, and so much only of the material of 
humanity is retained, as can take its form 
from the action of the spirit, and become a 
vehicle of pure passion. The false distinctions 
of dress, of manner, of physiognomy are ob- 
literated, that the true individuality which 
results from the internal modifications of pas- 
sion may be seen in clearer outline. The 
tragedian idealises because he starts from 
within. He reaches, as it were, the central 
fire, in the heat of which every separate 
faculty, every animal want, every fortuitous 
incident is melted down and lost. The novel, 
on the contrary, starts from the outside. Its 
main texture is a web of incidents through 
which the motions of the spirit must be dis- 
cerned, if discerned at all. . . . These inci- 
dents must be probable, must be such as are 
consistent with the observed sequences of the 
world,” 
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On this distinction Green based a 
critical judgment which banished the 
novel from the high company of the 
arts. This, we have been told, was 
not Green’s own maturer view ; and it 
was surely a harsh and narrow judg- 
ment. 

No doubt in too many novels the 
details remain merely external, dead 
matter unfused by the central heat. 
But an art must be judged by its suc- 
cesses and not by its failures; and in 
the great novels the details are pene- 
trated and made luminous. As against 
the naturalistic school of criticism, 
then, it must be insisted that all 
art, the art of M. Zola, or of Mr. 
Howells, so far as it is art, is neces- 
sarily ideal: so against this view of 
Green’s it is to be urged that, being 
ideal, art need not shrink from the 
dullest or ugliest facts of common life. 
Like religion, art must call nothing 
common nor unclean, In every age 
common life looks dull till it is touched 
by the spirit ; but it isa Cinderella that 
only waits the fairy wand. As Green 
himself says in the same essay: “The 
spirit descends that it may rise again, 
it penetrates more and more widely 
into matter, that it may make the 
world more completely its own.” Surely 
Shakespeare won this battle once for 
all, It was the very triumph of his 
genius to transfigure the clowns and 
Calibans, nay, to spiritualise this very 
matter which Green finds so clogging 
to the spirit, dress, manner, and phy- 
siognomy. Let it not be forgotten 
that the French critic of the old clas- 
sical school felt towards Bardolph’s 
nose—luminous with the spirit of Mrs. 
Quickly’s excellent sack—very much 
what Green felt towards the apparently 
circumstantial vulgarity of the novel. 

Yet there can be no doubt that these 
observations of Green and Carlyle 
touch a true distinction between the 
methods of the two arts; and it is a 
distinction which affords a clue to the 
difficulty of the historical novel. The 
novel, in contrast to poetry, is bound 
to present its subject in its every-day 
dress to the every-day mind, even when 


through these means it throws a light 
which is by no means of every day 
upon the tragic significance of some 
quite ordinary destiny. That we may 
the better realise this let us look for 
a moment at cases where a similar 
motive has been treated by masters 
in each art. Adam Bede, like the epi- 
sode of Gretchen in Faust, is a tragedy 
of seduction and child-murder, Le Pére 
Goriot has been well called a French 
Lear, a tragedy of filial ingratitude 
and cruelty. Gretchen’s hand was 
coarse and hard, just as Hetty’s arms 
towards the wrists were coarsened with 
butter-making, and “other work that 
ladies never did.” What Green might 
call the accident of social position is 
an element in both tragedies. But the 
setting of poor Gretchen’s story is im- 
mediately significant to every educated 
intelligence in Christendom: the cir- 
cumstances are, so to speak, incarnate 
ideas—the temptation of the jewels, 
the mocking maidens, the soldier- 
brother, the Dies Jre in the dim cathe- 
dral. In Adam Bede, on the other 
hand, the full force of the tragedy 
depends upon its complete detailed 
presentation of life and sentiment in 
Hayslope — details only immediately 
and thoroughly significant to people 
familiar with such life. We must 
know and feel the relation of the young 
squire to the tenants and villagers, 
ond be at home at the rectory and 
the Hall Farm: we must enter into 
the spirit of the carpentering and 
butter-making, the birthday-feast and 
the Methodist preaching, and have 
sympathy with the pride of the self- 
respecting Poysers. The pathos of the 
trial and sentence, and of the perhaps 
even more moving scene in the prison, 
is the focus of the tragedy, but it is 
not the whole tragedy. The trouble 
at the Hall Farm is real and deep, 
though it sounds querulous and selfish 
beside those terrible scenes. ‘ She’s 
made our hearts bitter to us for all 
our lives to come, and we shall ne’er 
hold up our heads i’ this parish, nor i’ 
any other.” Weare made to feel even 
the oddly expressed but intensely char- 
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acteristic grief of the old grandfather: 
“T mun begin to be looked down on 
now, an’ me turned seventy-two last 
St. Thomas’, an’ all th’ under-bearers 
and pall-bearers as I’n picked for my 
funeral are i’ this parish and the next 
to’t. It’s o’ no use now—I mun be 
ta’en to the grave by strangers.” 

Or again, compare Le Pére Goriot 
with King Lear. Lear is the spiritual 
tragedy of filial ingratitude for all 
time: the details supply a picturesque 
background or are swallowed up in 
the passion of the piece. Le Pére 
Goriot is a tragedy of filial ingratitude 
accurately and elaborately set in the 
circumstances of Parisian life of a 
special and, it may be hoped, tran- 
sitory epoch. We feel with searching 
force Lear’s spirit riven and all jangled 
out of tune by the cruelty of Goneril 
and Regan ; but we do not get up with 
him in the morning and live with him 
day by day, witnessing the partings 
from the dismissed body-guards and 
watching the growing shabbiness of 
the once kingly raiment. Whereas we 
see with our every-day eyes every aspect 
of that Parisian life, and the form and 
circumstance of each downward step 
in the long martyrdom of old Goriot. 
And yet, see how every detail is an 
element in the central tragedy: the 
old retired tradesman’s unfashionable 
style which banished the doating father 
from his daughter’s table: the sordid 
features of the pension to which the 
extravagances of those daughters drove 
him: the very stains and torn paper 
on the walls of the dining-room, the 
heavy atmosphere which Balzac chris- 
tens odeur de pension, nay, the vapid 
slang of the pensionnaires. There is 
perhaps no more striking instance than 
this last point of the transfusing by art 
of matter intrinsically base, till it be- 
comes luminous. There is nothing in 
this dull, transitory world so transitory 
and dull as stupid slang, and perhaps 
the stupidest piece of slang, recorded 
to man’s shame, is the slang of the 
Maison Vauquer. A panorama had 
been set up in Paris, and it became 
the mode amongst the pensionnaires to 
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add “orama” to every other word in 
their witless sentences: salt without 
much savour, one would have thought, 
to season tasteless talk. At the end 
of the book, when Goriot had drained 
drop by drop the cup of humiliation 
and anguish, when by the grim death- 
bed in the desolate and fetid garret to 
which their extravagances had at last 
reduced him, the two sisters, seeking 
money still, by their mutual recrimi- 
nations forced the poor old man to 
face the fact he had tried to hide from 
himself, that they had no affection for 
him, that their cruelty had been wilful, 
then there was wrung from him the 
pitiful ery: “Je sais cela depuis dix 
ans. Je me le disais quelquefois, mais 
je wosais pas y croire;” and at last the 
tortured heart broke. Young Ras- 
tignac, fresh from the chamber of 
death, where he had witnessed the 
long agony with its harrowing alter- 
nations of delirious invective and 
maudlin self-reproach, comes down 
into the dining-room of the pension. 
He is greeted with : “Zh bien, i] parait 
que nous allons avoir un petit mort- 
orama la haut.” 

We dwell on these details partly to 
show, in disproof of Green’s contention, 
that even such sordid matters are not 
beyond the transfusing power of art, 
but mainly to bring home to the mind 
the mass of intimate detail habitually 
employed by the novelist of this type. 
For to realise how abundant and con- 
vineing are such details in books like 
Adam Bede or Le Pére Goriot, to 
realise how not only the spirit but the 
body of the tragedy is reproduced for 
us, is at the same time to realise the 
hopelessness of the task of a writer who 
should set about to do the same thing 
for the age of the Crusades, or any age 
but the one with which he himself is 
familiar. It is just because George 
Eliot conscientiously endeavoured to do 
for Florence, for Savonarola and Tessa, 
what she did for Hayslope, for Mr. 
Irwine and Mrs. Poyser and Hetty, 
that the book is the comparative failure 
that it is. It is not merely that such 
details are beyond the reach of an 
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archeology more searching than any 
novelist can attempt. Even if learn- 
ing could supply the medieval counter- 
part of every detail in Adam Bede, it 
would be of no use, because neither the 
writer nor the reader of to-day would 
have the necessary instinctive feeling 
of its dramatic significance. The 
modern novelist uses his wealth of 
modern detail intuitively, in a sense 
unconsciously, feeling immediately and 
without effort its dramatic effect, in- 
deed feeling the dramatic passion in 
and by means of the detail. Such 
tragedies as Adam Bede and Le Pére 
Goriot are born incarnate in the minds 
of a Balzac or a George Eliot. Similarly 
the reader immediately and without 
effort takes in along with the details 
their full significance. In the histori- 
cal novel thisisimpossible. ‘* Either,” 
to quote Mr. Leslie Stephen once more, 
“the novel becomes pure cram, a dic- 
tionary of antiquities dissolved in a 
thin solution of romance, or, which is 
generally more refreshing, it takes 
leave of accuracy altogether.” The 
halves of Mr. Stephen’s soul are in 
conflict, and in that “ generally more 
refreshing” we see the novel-reading 
Dr. Jekyll, who loves his Ivanhoe and 
his Raphael ben Ezra, getting the 
better of the scientific Mr. Hyde. 

But there is an even subtler difficulty. 
The spirit of man changes with the 
ages. Sentiment, and a novel must 
deal largely with sentiment, changes 
rapidly. A writer of to-day can no 
more put his spirit back some centuries 
than a man of fifty can feel like a boy 
of fifteen. And in this matter of accu- 
rate sentiment, again, as in the matter 
of accurate detail, there is further the 
reader to be considered. If it were 
possible to reproduce the sentiment of 
a bygone time, aceuracy would be 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
dramatic impressiveness and of the 
reader’s sympathy. Scott, in the dedi- 
catory epistle to Dr. Dryasdust prefixed 
to Ivanhoe, shows himself fully alive to 
this, and as an artist deliberately 
puts dramatic interest above historical 
accuracy. 


*‘It is true,” he writes, ‘that I neither 
can nor do pretend to the observation of com- 
plete accuracy, even in matters of outward 
costume, much less in the important points of 
language and manners. But the same motive 
which prevents my writing the dialogue of the 
piece in Anglo-Saxon or Norman-French, and 
which prohibits my sending forth to the pub- 
lic this essay printed with the types of Caxton 
or Wynken de Worde, prevents my attempting 
to confine myself within the limits of the 
period in which my story is laid. It is neces- 
sary for exciting interest of any kind, that the 
subject assumed should be as it were, trans- 
lated into the manners, as well as the language 
of the age we live in. No fascination has ever 
heen attached to Oriental literature equal to 
that produed by Mr, Galland’s first translation 
of the Arabian tales ; in which, retaining on 
the one hand the splendour of Eastern costume, 
and on the other the wildness of Eastern fic- 
tion, he mixed these with just so much ordin- 
ary feeling and expression, as rendered them 
interesting and intelligible.” 


The above reflections serve, we think, 
to make clear the negative limitations 
of the historical novel. Wherever the 
method adopted makes the dramatic 
force dependent on vivid portrayal of 
mental experience, or wherever the 
dramatie action is involved intimately, 
and so to speak organically, in a frame 
of familiar circumstance, the historical 
form presents unconquerable difficul- 
ties. Hence, in the first place, the 
historical novel cannot achieve in its 
sphere the triumphs of the great poetic 
tragedies. The attempt to present 
Hamlet as a veritable Dane in all the 
Danish detail of his uprising and 
downsitting, or to embody the tragedy 
of Othello in a careful reproduction of 
the daily life of old Venice, must 
necessarily break down, and we should 
find that the spiritual realism, so in- 
tense in the poetry, had also vanished. 
Novels, again, in which the interest 
depends upon the reader’s sympathetic 
realisation of the most intimate feel- 
ings and passions depicted, and of 
every incident and habit of daily life 
in which the dramatic action is in- 
volved; or again, so-called psychologi- 
cal novels, delighting their votaries 
by keen and accurate observation of 
special character or shades of idiosyn- 
crasy : or novels of manners like Miss 
Austen's or Trollope’s or Thackeray’s 

















(if we may isolate a side of his genius) : 
—all these fields are closed to the 
historical novelist. 

But to admit thus much is by no 
means to give up the historical novel 
as Mr. Leslie Stephen has sorrowfully 
brought himself to do. A criticism 
which is bound by its theory to say 
that Ivanhoe and Les Trois Mousque- 
taires are not good novels surely stands 
self-condemned. The keenest admirer 
of the art which has given us Eugénie 
Grandet, Mme. Bovary or Amos Barton 
will occasionally, when in the swing of 
Dumas’ stride, and under the spell of 
his matchless buoyancy and resource, 
recall those masterpieces with some- 
thing like a mental yawn. Scott and 
Dumas have fascinated and continue 
to fascinate thousands, who are per- 
fectly well aware that the history of 
their novels is as romantic as the 
fiction. Whatever else it may do, the 
inevitable inaccuracy, which, as we see, 
Scott serenely admits, manifestly does 
not spoil the novel as a novel for the 
unsophisticated reader. He instine- 
tively recognises that he has to do with 
a different kind of novel, depending 
for its effect upon different conditions. 
To confound the kinds, and require the 
same conditions in all, is but a blun- 
dering criticism. These _ historical 
romances bear to such novels as 
Balzae’s something of the same rela- 
tion that the Epic bears to Tragedy. 
The attempt to include the Epic 
within the type of Tragedy involved 
Green in the critical blunder of rank- 
ing Paradise Lost above The Iliad, like 
Mr. Bright. If Le Pére Goriot is 
worthy to be called a French Lear, Les 
Trois Mousquetaires may not unfitly be 
styled a French Iliad. Scott and 
Dumas were in fact born story tellers 
—would there were more like them! 
—and story is not tied down to rigor- 
ous scientific aceuracy. It is as it 
were a literary decorative art. It 
depends, that is to say, upon a sense 
of beauty, rather than on a demand 
for truth: it appeals chiefly to the 
imagination. Like much beautiful 
Oriental decoration it may often set 
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literal truth at defiance, yet convince 
by its flawless decorative propriety. 
When we read these romances, we are 
not studying archeology, nor are we 
looking for solutions of psychological 
or moral problems: we simply ask to 
be interested by the story, and charmed 
by romantic scenes and stirring inci- 
dents. We demand before all things 
beauty and imaginative satisfaction. 
We crave a poetic justice, which would 
be childish in the other sphere: 
heroism must triumph at last and 
villainy die horrid deaths. And pro- 
vided the imagination be indeed satis- 
fied, literal accuracy is immaterial. 
In order to satisfy the imagination, 
the novelist, it is true, must produce a 
temporary illusion of reality ; but it is 
enough if the spirit is cheated or 
charmed into acquiescence. In a 
recent hook on Shakespeare it was 
laid down as a canon of dramatic 
criticism, that improbability only 
apparent to subsequent reflection was 
no valid objection to a piece of action 
felt by an actual spectator to be at 
the time natural and right. Now the 
magic of these masters of narrative 
fiction produces at the time just the 
illusion of reality appropriate to their 
class and scale of work. While you 
surrender yourself to their spell, you 
feel yourself moving naturally among 
historic scenes and personages. While 
you have faith, you walk the treach- 
erous waters like the firm earth. The 
interest and charm prevent your being 
disquieted by critical doubts at the 
time, whatever history may have to 
say to you on the morrow when you 
are in cold blood. And illusion is 
rendered the easier to produce by the 
kind of detail and scale of character- 
drawing appropriate to what we may 
call the Epic novel. Minute and 
elaborate character and familiar de- 
tail are here out of place. Yet it is 
a grave mistake to suppose character 
and incident independent of each 
other, much less antagonistic. They 
are strictly inseparable : being indeed, 
if the expression be tolerable, statical 
and dynamical aspects of the same 
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facts. We may talk of this novel 
being saved by its drawing of charac- 
ter, and that story by its plot or 
incidents ; but true salvation lies in 
the right artistic proportion between 
character and incident. The incidents, 
for after all they are incidents, of 
Eugénie Grandet and Mme. Bovary are 
just the inevitable incidents in the 
evolution of the moral tragedy. So 
on the other hand, there is in fact 
admirable drawing of character in 
Athos, Porthos and Aramis, above all 
in the incomparable d’Artagnan ; but 
it is of the precise scale fitted to carry 
the rush of exciting incident. The 
truth of this may be recognised by 
imagining the effect on the narrative 
of replacing these splendid fellows by 
some of Mr. Henry James’s carefully 
analysed souls, — but, be it also 
observed, we should equally destroy 
the interest of the narrative by re- 
placing them with the wooden lay- 
figures of inferior craftsmen. If 
Dumas’s people were mere lay-figures, 
we should no longer listen with rap- 
ture to the click and clash of d’Artag- 
nan’s sword, nor follow the progress of 
Aramis’ subterranean intrigues with 
breathless interest, nor weep salt tears, 
as all right-minded people now do, over 
the Homeric death of Porthos. An 
historical novelist can only attempt 
elaborate character or familiar detail 
on peril of awakening a fatal critical 
spirit by inevitable modernisms. He 
is however in no way obliged to incur 
this peril. As Scott says in the 
Epistle to Dryasdust, our ancestors 
“had ‘ eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions’; were 
‘fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer’ as our- 
selves ;”” and by confining himself to 


these permanent elements, and to the 
simple character suitable to the Epic 
style, he may produce and maintain 
all the illusion of reality which is needed 
to give the full effect to his story. 

No doubt a very intimate and accu. 
rate acquaintance with the history og 


the period may be effectual to break 
the charm—alas! for the hapless 
wight cursed with a too intrusive 
knowledge. And it may indeed be 
that the old historical romances. are 
a delight destined to fade in the 
noonday glare of science. We shall 
all eat of the Tree of Knowledge, 
and shall be as Professors of History 
knowing fact from fancy. But we 
shall lose our paradise, and our sorrow 
shall be greatly multiplied in our con- 
ception of the historical novel of the 
future. In sorrow we shall bring them 
forth, and we shall read them with 
pearls of sweat upon our brows. In 
the secret places of our soul, there lurks, 
we confess it, a love for the “ fearless 
old fashion ” of the old romances: yet 
the bliss of ignorance cannot perhaps 
last for ever. Let us illustrate the 
transitoriness of such bliss by reference 
to a romancer, whom no one has accused 
of being historical. Love for Ouida 
cannot blind us now to the fact that 
her fashion is a trifle too fearless ; yet 
in our happy youth that wonderful 
telegram in Idalia sent to check the 
mission of the Queen’s Messenger,— 
“ The Border eagle flies eastward. Clip 
the last feather of the wing, &c.”— 
gave us a fearful joy, denied, possibly 
to the permanent official familiar with 
the prose of Foreign Office cipher. 
Perhaps one reason (among others 
which it would be painful to press) 
that we cannot to-day write like Scott 
and Dumas, is that we are in the fatal 
transition state between blissful ignor- 
ance and complete knowledge. We 
have not acquired the historical 
mastery which might enable us, per- 
haps, to use historical detail naturally 
and easily ; yet we are conscious of the 
demand for accuracy, and work with 
the fear of the new broom of historical 
criticism before our eyes. We have 
fallen from the innocency of Ouida, and 
have not yet been redeemed by perfect 
knowledge. And in this interval, the 
hand of the artist is only paralysed by 
the continual demand of the critic for 
accuracy, and the yearning of histeric 
science to see the abomination of its 
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own desolation standing also where it 
ought not, in the temple of Romance. 

The foregoing remarks might seem 
to suggest that it is the romance which 
charms, and that the historical romance 
charms not by reason but in spite of 
its historical character,—the historical 
character indeed but introducing ele- 
ments of difficulty and decay. But 
surely this is not the case: surely the 
charm lies essentially in the historical 
character. To recognise this, is it not 
enough to let the imagination wander 
in memory for a few seconds amid the 
romantic scenes of Scott’s historical 
tales, or the variegated dramatic life 
of Dumas’ greatecycles? No, assuredly 
historical romance has special charms 
of its own, which the world should not 
willingly let die. What a relief it is 
to get away from ourselves and our 
neighbours, our small concerns, petty 
jealousies or petty ambitions, and all 
the provinciality of our moment of 
time and corner of space, to breathe a 
larger and more heroic air, at what- 
ever cost of archeological accuracy : 
to rub shoulders with great events, 
and feel the stir of mighty principles. 
And see what boundless wealth of 
picturesque character and scenic effect 
and dramatic clashings between de- 
votion to great causes and personal 
loves and hates, the field of history 
offers. Are we to rob romance of her 
Paladins, and Huguenots and Covenan- 
ters, of her witchcraft, and her 
Inquisition, of her Coeur de Lion, her 
Richelieu and her Queen of Scots? 
What becomes of Ivanhoe, without its 
strife of English feeling and Norman 
pride, and its medisval Judenhetze ; 
or of Les Trois Mousquetaires without 
the political entanglements of loyalty 
to Richelieu or to the Queen, which 
but serve to beat out the heroic friend- 
ships into a nobler harmony? And 
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more important and valuable to the 
story-teller even than this wealth of 
scenes and incidents, of great causes 
and great characters, is the cireumam- 
bient air of heroism and romance. 

Herein we find perhaps the only 
substitute now left to us for the 
mystery and magic of the world’s won- 
dering youth. Mr. Louis Stevenson has 
taken the Arabian Nights as the crown- 
ing type of pure romance,—alas ! that 
the “pure” should have been made 
equivocal. But such glorious tales it 
is not for us to write upon whom the 
ends of the world are come. For many 
of us the haunted and mysterious spaces 
of unknown history are the next best 
playing-ground for the imagination, 
and afford to the romancer the witch- 
ing gloom or glamour of golden haze, 
wherewith to work his miracles. So 
let us still cling to the hope that even 
under the full blaze of the meridian 
sun of science, the world will keep 
apart a shady bower of art where the 
eyes shall discern artistic excellence 
in the midst of much inaccuracy—do 
we not still admire Raphael’s fiddling 
Apollo {—that it may still enjoy Scott’s 
genuine enthusiasm for a misunder- 
stood feudalism as we enjoy the en- 
thusiasm of the Renaissance for a 
misunderstood paganism, not merely 
because in each case the enthusiasm 
was but the first step to a truer 
science, but because it was beautiful 
in itself and produced much beautiful 
work, However learned the world 
may grow, it will be an ill day for 
it when we can no longer take our 
pleasure in the buoyant narrative and 
quick invention of Dumas, or in those 
incomparable presentations of human 
nature, eternally the same through 
all changes of place and time, in which 
only Homer and Shakespeare have 
rivalled Walter Scott. 









SAINT COLUMBANUS. 


“THEY are quarto-decimans, and they 
have the tonsure of Simon Magus.” 
That was the verdict pronounced by 
the Gallic clergy on a little knot of 
strange-looking priests, speaking a 
strange tongue, and shaven from the 
brow as far back as the middle of the 
head, the hair behind being left as 
long as that of a Merovingian king, 
who appeared in the country of the 
Burgundians close on the last decade 
of the sixth century. Of these the 
leader was Columban, the Scotie Saint 
Francis Xavier, a man who has at 
least as much claim on our remem- 
brance as Saint Nicholas of Myra, or 
some two-thirds of our other black- 
letter saints. 

Columban was a Scot, one of that 
nation of whom his biographer, the 
monk Jonas, second abbot of Bobbio, 
wonders that, “though outside the 
laws of the rest of the world, it is 
superior to the rest in both faith 
and dogma.” Born in Leinster in 543, 
the year in which Saint Benedict died, 
he studied under Saint Sinell at Clon 
Inis (the meadow -isle), in Lough 
Erne. But he was handsome, as other 
Scotic saints seem to have been, and 


his beauty was a snare to him. A |. 


holy woman of the neighbourhood, 
perhaps a nun in one of those dual 
monasteries of which Whitby was an 
English example, warned him : “ Away 
young man, away: shun ruin.” So 
he went to Saint Comgall (who at 
Bangor in Down, and its daughter- 
houses, ruled three thousand monks), 
entered under him and became his 
favourite disciple. Comgall’s rule, 
which was practically that of Colum- 
ban, was a vaguer, shorter, stricter 
form of Saint Benedict’s. It enjoined 
absolute obedience, encouraged labour 
(the teaching and practice of hus- 
bandry, especially), and provided cor- 


poral punishment for breach of rules. 
Work was the panacea: when his 
monks were ill with colds, he cured 
them by making them get up and 
thresh wheat till they sweated pro- 
fusely. Columban’s rule was very 
near superseding the Benedictine: the 
latter, which, besides being supported 
by Rome, met human nature half-way, 
did not gain the victory till fifty years 
after Columban’s death, a.p. 664, when, 
indeed, the Scots were defeated all 
along the line, for in that same year 
Colman lost and Wilfrid won, at the 
Council of Whitby. 

At Bangor, he tells us : “ under Com- 
gall, I, Columban the sinner, lived for 
twelve years in a cell far from home.” 
Rudely built, though wattled work 
may be very artistically managed, a 
Scotic monastery was a place of cul- 
ture beyond most places in that day. 
Columban’s Latin prose is quite Cice- 
ronian compared with that of Jonas, 
or with the turgid seventeenth century 
stuff, which in Colgan is about as bad 
as it is in Neville’s Furores Nor- 
folckensium of seventy years earlier. 
His Latin verse is elegance itself, 
compared with the metrical life by 
Flodoard, canon of Rheims. And then 
he knew Greek and Hebrew (as is seen 
in his letters to Boniface the Fourth), 
very rare accomplishments then and 
long afterwards ; and doubtless, like 
others of his countrymen, he held truer 
views about astronomy than those with 
which the rest of the world was satisfied 
till Copernicus’s days. However, when 
he was more than forty years old, the 
Scotic lust for travel came on him 
so irresistibly that he deemed it “a 
Jonging kindled by the fire of God” ; 
and, much against Comgall’s will, he 
passed through Britain, some twelve 
years before Saint Augustine landed, 
and crossed to Gaul. Here Guntram, 
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king of the Burgundians, struck with 
his zeal and sanctity, invited him to 
settle in the Vosges country. This, 
like many other parts of Gaul, had 
almost wholly lapsed into heathenism. 
The Gallic clergy were out of heart, 
so many invading tribes had succeeded 
one another, each more savage than 
the last. They were content to keep 
the town-centres Christian, leaving the 
outlying people to paganism. Much of 
the country, too, was bare of inhabit- 
ants, and since the Hunnish inroads 
had been going back to primeval bush. 
Columban first fixed himself at Ana- 
grates (Annegray), once a little Roman 
station ; and in 590 moved eight miles 
further on to Luxovium (Luxeuil), 
once a famous Roman watering-place 
with baths and temples, but then a 
mass of jungle, strewn with statues 
and blocks of marble. Here he worked 
for twenty years, retiring occasion- 
ally to a cave which he made 
his private chapel; and gathering so 
many disciples that he soon had to 
found a second house on the ruins of 
Ad Fontanas (Fontenay), and was 
able to keep up the Lous perennis, 
that object of monastic ambition. Of 
course he wrought miracles: once, when 
setting to some hard work, he hung 
his coat ona sunbeam. Jonas accounts 
as a miracle his frightening off a pack 
of wolves, which surrounded him on 
the way to his cave, by swinging his 
staff and shouting, “God to the rescue ;” 
especially as the rush of the retreating 
wolves scared away a party of robbers, 
who were even more to be dreaded 
than beasts of prey. 

Such a man was sure to be unpopu- 
lar with the clergy to whom his hard 
work and his rigid asceticism were a 
reproach. A synod of Gallic bishops 
sat upon him, to which he wrote claim- 
ing Christian liberty, and averring that 
he only followed ‘“ the error (if error it 
be) of his fathers.” “I came here a 
stranger, for Christ’s sake. Let Gaul 
receive into her bosom all who, if they 
merit it, will be received into the king- 
dom of heaven. Let me lay my bones 
with those of my seventeen disciples 


who have already gone to their rest.” 
But soon the court became bitterer 
against him than the clergy; for 
Brunehild, widow of Guntram’s 
brother Sigebert, thought to keep 
the power for herself by managing 
her son Theodorie (Thierry). With 
this view she dissuaded him from 
marriage, encouraging him to indulge 
his passions with numerous concubines. 
For their children she wished to get 
Jolumban’s blessing; but he sternly 
refused, Then began a series of per- 
secutions, aggravated doubtless by the 
saint’s want of tact. At last came 
the sentence of banishment. One 
day, Thierry had burst into the monas- 
tery and got as far as the refectory, 
saying: “If you wish our bounty, all 
must be open.” Take back your 
bounty,” retorted Columban; “ but 
if you destroy this place you and all 
the seed royal shall be destroyed.” 
After more rejoinders, the king, who 
kept his temper throughout, said: 
* You hope I shall give you the crown 
of martyrdom. Iam not such a fool ; 
but as your rule differs from that of 
others, do you return whence you 
came.” 

Columban would not go till he was 
forcibly dragged out. His tone of 
fearless superiority must have been 
very aggravating; and the wonder is 
that he did not share the fate of 
Didier, bishop of Vienne, who, because 
he had rebuked the immorality of the 
court, was waylaid and murdered on 
his way back to his diocese. Milman 
calls him “an intrepid asserter of the 
moral dignity of Christianity, this 
stranger monk, who dared to rebuke 
the all-powerful Brunehild, while her 
deadly hate did not venture to devise 
against him anything beyond banish- 
ment.” But withthe social polities of 
that bad time we need not concern 
ourselves, Columban kept as clear of 
them as he could. He would not take 
refuge with Theodebert lest he should 
accentuate the quarrel between the 
brothers. Perhaps, too, he felt he 
should not be sate in Austrasia ; for 
he had (we are told) a divine monition 
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of the battle of Tolbiac, in which 
Theodebert was utterly defeated, and 
had long before advised that prince to 
go into a monastery. “ At least you 
will pray,” asked some of the brethren 
of Luxeuil, “for Theodebert’s suc- 
cess?” ‘“ Nay, for God bade us pray 
for our enemies,” was the reply. All 
this may have weighed with Brune- 
hild, who, though doubtless not the 
estimable person that Gregory of 
Tours and Fortunatus of Poitiers 
make her, certainly did not deserve 
to be dragged to death at the tail of a 
wild horse. At any rate she let Colum- 
ban slip away unmolested down the 
great highway of the Loire. He wished 
to visit the shrine of Saint Martin: 
the boatmen, acting under orders, 
refused to stop, but the boat would 
not go on, and he managed to spend 
a night in prayer at the tomb. ‘* Why 
are you going, brother?” asked the 
Bishop of Tours, who entertained him 
at dinner. “ Because a dog, Thierry, has 
driven me away,” was the answer ; and 
then he went on toforetell Thierry’ssud- 
den death and the triumph of Clotaire. 
At Nantes two pious ladies fed him; 
and thence he, with his Scotic monks, 
who had accompanied him, set sail for 
Ireland, after writing an affectionate 
letter to the rest of the Luxeuil 
brotherhood, urging them to come to 
him if they saw danger of disunion from 
the Paschal question. Shipwrecked on 
the coast of Neustria, he at once began 
preaching ; and received from Clotaire 
a cordial invitation to settle in 
the country. However, he preferred 
pushing on to Thierry’s brother at 
Metz, and thence up the Rhine, and 
the Aar and Reuss to Tugium 
(Zug), where, Milman says, “he showed 
little of the gentle perseverance of the 
missionary.” They on their part were 
offended at his casting their idols into 
the lake ; and a special grievance, says 
Jonas, was the bursting, at the breath 
of his displeasure, of a huge vat of 
beer brewed for the worship of Odin. 
So unpromising did the mission seem 
that the company of monks made a 
hasty retreat to Brigantium (Bre enz) 


at the eastern corner of the lake of 
Constance, where Drusus and Tiberius 
Nero had crushed the Vindelici, 
having brought their army across 
from Gaul in the first fleet that ever 
sailed on those waters. At Bregenz 
there was more idol-breaking: one reads 
of three great brass images thrown 
into the lake ; and here also were dis- 
covered the ruins of St. Aurelia’s 
church, how Columban came to find 
out the dedication of which is a curious 
story. But either this new settlement 
seemed unpromising, or else Colum- 
ban lost heart (as old men do now and 
then) after Theodebert’s ruin had ex- 
tended Brunehild’s power over all that 
country, He set off towards Italy, 
accompanied as far as the Alps by 
some of his Scots, among them Saint 
Die, and Saint Gall who had had 
trials of his own at Bregenz. He 
was a great fisherman, and though the 
spirit of the waters called in vain to 
the spirit of the mountains “ for help 
against one who is busy in me with 
nets, and them I cannot break by 
reason of the prevailing Name,” he 
was much troubled by two demons in 
the form of girls, who would bathe 
where he had fixed his fishing station. 
Saint Gall, however, fell so ill that even 
his severe master had to leave him be- 
hind, finding shelter for him in an old 
Roman watch-tower, from which he 
first duly exorcised the evil spirits. 
Saint Gall recovered to found, not far 
from the lake of Constance, the famous 
monastery which bears his name ; and 
Columban got from Agilulph, king of the 
Lombards, the grant of a wild gorge, 
between Genoa and Milan (near the 
Trebia), and there restored the church 
of Saint Peter, and founded the long 
famous monastery of Bobbio. Only 
three lines are given in the guide- 
book to this place, telling of cata- 
combs, in which are ‘tombs of the 
canonised abbots.” Is Columban’s 
tomb among them? His body was 
taken thither from the cave where 
he had set up a chapel to the Virgin 
and where he died. Miracles accom- 
panied the translation: candles that 
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were blown out by the gusty wind 
lighted of themselves; and a woman 
who crouched down and bit off a piece 
of the area which contained his body, 
and (saying nothing to her husband) 
put it under her pillow, died in her bed 
the same night. For centuries the 
print of the saint’s foot was to be seen 
down by the Trebia. He became 
famous thereabouts; yet the church 
of San Colomban, near Lodi, seems 
to be the only one dedicated to him. 
Saint Gall had been warned of his 
death, and sent and got his staff! ; but 
even had he been asked, this saint, 
who had already refused a bishopric, 
and said “No” to the prayer of the 
Scots of Luxeuil that he would come 
and be their head, would surely not have 
accepted the abbey of Bobbio. Bobbio 
grew to be very important, though it 
never took the same rank as Luxeuil, 
which was long the monastic capital 
of Gaul and the first school in Chris- 
tendom. The way the Bobbio monks 
treated Cicero's Republic, scribbling 
their accounts over the pages, where 
they effectually concealed the original 
writing till Cardinal Mai took these 
palimpsests in hand, bespeaks a lower 
literary level than that which at Saint 
Gall was kept up till comparatively 
modern times. Still they always had 
some culture: | Muratori speaks of 
seven hundred manuscripts of the 
tenth century there; and the chief 
treasures of the Milan library in the 
way of Scotic manuscripts (among 
them a Scotie Psalter of the eighth 
century, with Jerome’s commentary) 
came from Bobbio. The monastery 
was suppressed in 1803, and the 
church is now the parish church of 
the town. 

But Columban had still a work to 
do before his death in 615. He liked 
Bobbio, finding there plenty of hard 


? Saint Gall kept up all through life his rever- 
ence for Columban. For curing his betrothed, 
King Sigebert of Austrasia gave him gold and 
silver vessels for the use of the altar. ** Nay,” 


said the saint, ‘‘1 shall give them to the poor, 
for my master always used brass, because the 
Lord was nailed to the cross with brass nails.”’ 
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labour, and feeling, too, that he was 
near the great intellectual centre. One 
cannot help wondering why he never 
went to Rome. Anyhow he took an 
active part in combating Arianism ; 
and he also engaged in the contro- 
versy about the Three Chapters of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and the 
Eutychian and Monothelite heresies, 
condemned by the Fifth General Coun- 
cil. In his discussion of this subject 
with Boniface the Fourth he antici- 
pates the subtleties of his country- 
man, Duns Scotus, whose tomb, behind 
the high altar in the Minorites’ 
church, ought to be visited by every 
Oxford man who goes to Cologne. 
His contention is that the Nestorians 
are wrongly included in the condemna- 
tion passed on Eutychianism ; and he 
warns the Pope that he only holds the 
keys so long as he gives right judg- 
ment, To the Gallic Synod of 602 he 
had written with a good deal of 
bravado ; “Iam glad you are sitting 
on me: [I only wish you would sit 
oftener, as the canons require. If I 
am the cause of this tempest, make it 
to cease by treating me like Jonas ; 
but, remember, I am only doing as 
the fathers did.” With the Pope he 
was equally free, apologising for 
venturing to write, as he says, 
“too incisively,” being only “a silly 
Scot.” He is profuse in titles. 

**To the most fair head of all the churches 
of all Europe, the very sweet Papa, the very 
lofty president, the shepherd of the shep- 
herds.” 

Thus he addresses the Pope, and 
then goes on to say: 

** You are almost a heavenly being; and 
Rome is the head of the world’s churches. 
Watch, therefore, Papa, I beseech you. So 
long power will be yours as right reason 
abides with you. For he is the sure door- 
keeper of the realm of heaven who by true 
knowledge is able to open to the worthy and 
to shut against the unworthy.” 

Well may Montalembert talk of 
the “boundless liberty of the Chris- 
tians of this epoch, when a stranger 
monk could, by virtue of his sanctity, 
venture to school bishops and to 
set a Pope right.” We must re- 
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member that the Scotic Church held 
very different views about bishops, 
and therefore about the Pope, or chief 
of them, from those which were held 
elsewhere in Christendom. It was 
essentially a monastic church. The 
abbot (whose office was often here- 
ditary in the family of the chief of 
the clan among whom the monastery 
stood) was the central figure : power 
and dignity were his. Bishops were 
chiefly valuable for ordination. As 
Dr. Henthorn Todd, in his Life Of St. 
Patrick, neatly puts it, they were 
a sort of ecclesiastical queen - bees, 
indispensable at certain seasons, but 
not coming into prominence at ordi- 
nary times. About keeping Easter 
Columban seems to have made the 
same oversight which Colman after- 
wards made when arguing with Wil- 
frid. ‘“ Ours is the old use, the use of 
Saint John the Beloved,” was in both 
cases their plea neither of them 
pointed out (perhaps neither knew) 
that Rome herself had only just 
recently changed to the new style. 
“There is nothing more wearying and 
more complicated than this difference 
about Easter; nothing harder to 
understand and above all to explain,” 
says Montalembert, speaking of the 
Synod of Whitby. “ And yet on this 
difference, seemingly so trifling and 
so ridiculous, hinged the grand dis- 
pute between the Roman and the 
Celtic monks.” He goes on to point out 
that the Scots were not quarto-deci- 
mans (that is, heretics, who followed 
the custom of the Jews): their mis- 
take was that they did not keep pace 
with the times, but insisted on doing as 
Rome had done in the days when Saint 
Patrick began his preaching ; whereas, 
since then, the Alexandrians (better 
astronomers than the other Christians) 
had found that the old Jewish cycle of 
eighty-four years was wrong, and had 
substituted that of Dionysius Exiguus 
which ran toa hundred and nineteen 
years. The Popes had not accepted 
the Dionysian cycle till the middle of 
the sixth century, so that no wonder 
the Seotic Churches, half-a-century 


later, should have been wholly 
ignorant of it, cut off as they were 
from Rome by reason of the invasions 
in Gaul and Britain. The Irish have 
always been stubbornly conservative ; 
so, even when the authority of Rome 
was invoked in favour of the change, 
those Seotie bishops and abbots who 
had not been to Rome (as Ronan, Pauli- 
nus’s Scotic presbyter, had) clung to 
the old use, though it brought with it 
the practical inconvenience that while 
King Oswiu was keeping Easter, his 
Kentish queen and her chaplains 
were only at Palm Sunday. 

Besides three tracts (one a homily 
on the nothingness of life) and five 
letters, Columban has left six poems, 
At sixty-eight years old he strung 
together several score of adonics, 
talking of Danae, the Golden Fleece, 
the Judgment of Paris, and the other 
tales which through the monks filtered 
so thoroughly into the Gaelic folk lore. 
Here is a sample. 

** Tnelyta vates 
Nomine Sappho 
Versibus istis 
Dulee solebat 
Edere carmen, 
Doctiloquorum 
Carmina linquens 
Frivola nostra 
Suscipe laetus.” 


That famed bard named Sappho in this 
kind of verse used to utter forth her sweet 
songs. .. . Leaving the poems of the learned 
cheerily take in hand my trifles.” 


To Fedolius he writes in a more solemn 
strain. 


** Haee tibi dictaram morbis oppressus acerbis, 
Corpore quos fragili patior tristique senecta, 
Nam dum precipiti labantur tempora cursu 
Nune ad Olympiadis ter seme venimus annos. 
Omnia pretereunt, fugit irreparabile tem- 

pus, 
Vive vale letus, tristisque memento senec- 
tie.” 


** What I now send thee I’ve been dictating, 
weighed down with sharp disease, which I 
suller through bodily weakness and sad old 
age. For whilst my time glides by in swift 
earecr, I've come to the years of my eighteenth 
Olympiad. Good-bye ; live happy, and forget 
your sad old friend,” 
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This is the man, and this his work, 
of which Bellarmine says: “ Like a 


‘new apostle he threw a wonderful 


amount of light on the Gauls 
and on Italy;” and at Luxenil cer- 
tainly his work lasted, while Bobbio 
also became a flourishing school, and 
a stronghold against Arianism. 

Of the man we may say he was even 
greater morally than he was intellect- 
ually. He may have been hot-tempered 
and now and then wanting in tact, but 
his success with so many kings shows 
that he must have had a personal 
charm, connected perhaps with that 
fine presence which at the first forced 
him to take refuge in Bangor. Such 
a man, “the great champion of morals 
at a court notorious for its corruption, 
and a preacher in lands where the 
Gospel was all but forgotten,” de- 
serves something more than the obli- 
vion to which he has been too generally 
consigned. The old Scotic saints have 
been universally ignored by the 
English Church. It is not easy to 
understand why, while Saint George 
and Saint David are in our calendar, 
Saint Patrick is conspicuous only by 
his absence. We forget that at least 
half of England was Christianised 
by Scotic missionaries : they even re- 
founded the see of London after Saint 
Augustine’s followers had lost heart 
and withdrawn. And of this mis- 
sionary spirit, continued through many 
generations, Columban gives one of the 
earliest and one of the brightest ex- 
amples. The writer of his life in 
Smith’s Dictionary, claims for him 
“sound judgment, solid ecclesiastical 
learning, elegant taste, and deep 
spirituality ” ; and the claim is pretty 
well established. Neander says that 
he gave the impulse to that “ mis- 
sionary rage” which sent out Cilian, 
the Franconian martyr, Livin of Bel- 
gium, Thaddeus of Ratisbon, Fridolin 
the traveller, and a score of others 
a good century before Winfrid of 
Romsey, known in religion as Saint 
Boniface, began his work. So wide- 
spread was the Scotic missionary work 
that of the nation it began to be said 
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that, “this custom of wandering hath 
already almost become a part of their 
nature.” 

Probably this wandering spirit was 
not wholly missionary. With some 
there would be a love of adventure, 
with others the longing for a com- 
pleter isolation than any part of Ireland 
could afford from the free manners 
and very social life of the clan!; but 
along with other impulses there was 
always that spirit of self-sacrifice 
which sent Chinese Buddhists across 
deserts and mountains to Thibet,and by 
which the Mohammedan, too, has been 
inspired in almost as large a measure 
as the Christian. The fascination of 
travel would naturally have been great 
fcr a cultured Irishman of the sixth 
century. Ireland then was not the 
land of desolation that it now is. What 
a different place Donegal must have 
been, for instance, when Columbkill 
was, in most undovelike style, setting 
two clans by the ears. What can be 
drearier, not for the tourist who 
admires its beauties but for the 
inhabitant, than Kilmacrenan, then 
the headquarters of the O’Donnells ? 
In those days it was full of life, 
more or less like the life of a 
New Zealand pah. So, to change 
the scene and go down into Clare, 
were the Kilfenora and Kincora of 
old times: now scarcely alive, then 
centres where the greatest of the 
western clans, the O’Briens, made their 
home. But still, for a man who knew 
Latin and some Greek, and for whom 
Rome was the mother of culture and 
polity even more than of religion, such 
a life, however full, must have been 
mean and unsatisfying. In his ears, 
whenever he read his Priscian or 
whatever book he might have access 
to, would ring echoes of the great 


1 Most piteous is the lament of Oisin that, 
since the clerics had come in with the hoarse 
booming of their hymns, the glad old time of 
hunting and feasting, and music and wrestling, 
and ball play and flirting with fair women (all 
that a up the free life of the clan), is 
wholly gone. Columban says he desudavit, 
struggled hard, to get free from the wiles of 
female society. 
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world outside. He was proud doubt- 
less of his race: like the crew in 
Lord Tennyson’s Maeldune he would 
“chant the glories of Finn” : he would 
feel so deeply for the heroes of old 
that he would even dream of Chris- 
tianising them, musing sometimes so 
long on an old cairn that at last the 
chief whom it covered would seem to 
rise through the covering stones and lay 
off his armour and claim baptism from 
one who was perchance his kinsman. 
But this would not rid him of the 
goad of travel towards the great cen- 
tres. Perhaps among the most mar- 
vellous instances of self-sacrifice is that 
very few ever pushed on to Rome or 
to Jerusalem. They found work on 
the road, and they took it up manfully 
and died in doing it. But it was the 
love of travel which gave them the 
impulse. Who has not met, in these 
latter days, some poor parody of the 
wandering Scotic scholars, who, several 
centuries after Columban, took the 
place of the missionaries? The writer 
of this paper remembers one who 
walked into his garden in West Corn- 
wall and handed him a card on 
which was printed Fitzsimon, Philo- 
math. He knew much Latin, and 
some Greek, and he had just been to 
see the Land’s End, having already 
seen many like “ Ends” and wishing 
to add that to his list. That was his 
sole reason for coming down so far. 
He had a copy of verses on the rail- 
way in the Isle of Man,—such verses 
as the hedge-schoolmaster in an Irish 
parish used always to be ready with 
whenever anything happened, and of 
which the best known (and best) ex- 
ample is The Groves of Blarney, Thir- 
teen hundred years ago our Philomath 
would very likely have gone out with 
one of the missionary saints and have 
satistied his morbid longing for change 
by moving from one wild station to 
another. The old order changes ; and 
such a man, purposeless, scarcely sound 
in mind, yet not the least given to 
(rink, wandering as Goldsmith did, 
“alone, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 
but without either Goldsmith’s genius 


for his inward solace, or the musical 
gift which made him so popular in 
every French village, is a very poor ex- 
change for the old Scotic monk. The 
old order changes; yet we need not 
forget Columban and his brethren any 
more than we forget our obligations to 
Rome. ‘To Rome we owe an organisa- 
tion which a monastic Church could 
never have given, and which has 
fostered the true idea that Church and 
State are one. But to the Scotic 
missionaries we owe that individuality, 
that power of initiative without which 
the most perfect organisation becomes 
a dead letter. 

Montalembert notes admiringly the 
full freedom which Rome (then, as at 
so many other crises, healthily elastic) 
allowed to such a teacher as Columban, 
That the Gallic clergy were aggrieved 
at a sort of glorified compound of Mr. 
Moody and Father Ignatius getting 
into vogue to their discredit is no 
wonder ; but at headquarters there is 
not a trace of repression or of formal 
disapprobation. Columban’s virtue 
and sanctity won for him the licence 
of action which an Indian fakeer wins 
by his austerities. Rome behaved very 
differently more than five hundred 
years later, when Saint Bernard was 
her mouthpiece, and Adrian the Sixth 
filled the Papal Chair. No one can 
say that then “she displayed an exem- 
plary moderation.” Bernard, directed 
by the self-seeking traitor Saint 
Malachy, was appointed Balaam-like 
to curse the Scotic church in order 
that Henry the Second might assume 
the virtue of an abater of religious 
abuses. 

But it is no use thinking what 
might have happened had Ireland 
been permitted to develope along her 
own line, to become a nation instead 
of a set of clans, before she came 
into hostile contact with England. 
Mr. Lecky, and just lately Mr. Bag- 
well, have some good remarks on this ; 
but they were both anticipated by 
Sir Henry Maine who, in his Origin Of 
Institutions, showing the unexpected 
resemblances between the Brehon code 














and the common law of England, 
remarks how little the English of 
Henry the Second’s day were really 
in advance of the Irish, and how 
the Irish had all but attained the goal 


of national unity (one clan having. 


become greatly predominant) when 
their advance along that line was 
checked by the invasion. 

It is hard for an Irishman to for- 
give men who have written as though 
all Ireland had to boast of was “: 
few grotesque saints.” Comgall is 
by no means grotesque, neither is 
Columban; nor were they only a 
few who did a like work to that 
of both; for if some are disposed to 
cite about the missionary monks 
the foolish old saw about an Irish- 
man doing well everywhere except in 
his own country, let them remember 
that the Irish schools at home were for 
centuries as famous in their way as 
Luxeuil itself. The youth of Eng- 
land regularly resorted to them for 
instruction; and though Bangor was 
so destroyed by the Danes that not a 
trace of it remains, some of these 
schools survived even those singularly 
destructive invaders. 

Mr. W. A. O’Conor, in his History 
Of The Irish People, has a fine chapter 
on these Irish missionaries. ‘To de- 
scribe them,” he says, 

‘*as Christian teachers, interpreting the term 
by ordinary experience, would convey no true 
idea of their self-imposed duties or of their 
method of discharging them. . . By voluntar- 
ily enduring all the hardships which necessity 


imposed on others, by entire disregard of 


wealth, by condemning the violence of ba 
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barous chiefs, by dedicating themselves and 
their whole means tothe deliverance of captives, 
they manifested the power of truth, and 
recommended the religion of Christ.” 


He notes their independent spirit : 


**In Columban and the others when engaged 
in controversy we miss the subservient spirit 
of those who seek their private ends.” 


Of their stubborn adhesion to their 
own peculiarities, he remarks : 


‘*They were in the battle, and regarded the 
proposal to change their tonsure or their time 
of celebrating Easter as soldiers would regard 
an order to change their uniform in presence 
of an advancing foe. Moreover, they shrank 
from making a surrender which would imply 
that the unity of the Church rested on exter- 
nals. Their attachment to their own customs 
was founded, not on any power they supposed 
them to possess, but on their association with 
the hallowed names of Saint Patrick and Saint 
Columbkill. The subjects on which they 
dittered from, and those in which they agreed 
with, Rome, had no analogy or connection 
whatever with the polemics of a later period.” 


And then, after pointing out (what 
must strike every reader of Columban’s 
letters) “the startling modernness of 
Irish modes of thinking at this remote 
date,” he adds: 

«Their religious independence was only one 
feature of a mental constitution that knew no 
guidance save such as reason and justice 
inspired. Their spiritual pre-eminence was in 
religion, because religion was the science of 
the time. During many ages, a few Irishmen 
were the only champions of free thought.” 


All this is very true. What has 
been written in this paper of Colum- 


ban will have been useless if its truth 
cannot be recognised in his ease. 








A DISCOURSE UPON SERMONS. 


Mvcu has been written about ser- 
mons, but the subject can never 
grow stale. However else sermons 
may be regarded, they at least loom 
large as a fact in our social economy. 
So long as two millions, more or less, 
continue to be preached every year, 
they will assert their claim to atten- 
tion. It may be that the supply is 
just a little in excess of the demand : 
that here, as in so many other quar- 
ters, we are suffering slightly from 
over-production. Still, on the whole, 
sermons are firm (to borrow a phrase 
from the City) and, if moderately 
taxed, would yield a pretty steady 
revenue. As it is, the tax is now too 
often levied on the patience of the 
hearer as a kind of ecclesiastical excise 
on articles which, as delivered, are 
certainly sometimes “ above proof.” 

It is the fashion to lament what is 
assumed to be the slight effect pro- 
duced by the annual discharge of these 
two millions of sermons. The popular 
imagination seems disposed to regard 
them as a kind of artillery which 
should at once strew society with the 
wrecks and ruins of ancient errors. 
And even the philosophers, with that 
fondness for quantitative analysis 
which has distinguished them ever 
since the chemical balance was per- 
fected, are always on the look-out for 
what may be termed ponderable re- 
sults. Both classes of critics are 
equally at fault. It is a fallacy to 
assume that a result cannot be great 
unless it be conspicuous. It may be 
negative as well as positive : invisible, 
and yet real enough. The reviews 
made merry some years ago over a 
man who published a didactic poem 
and described himself as waiting for 
“some result in people’s altered man- 
ners.” It is presumed that he is still 
waiting. Similarly, the critics are on 
the look-out fora result equally visi- 


ble from the two millions of sermons. 
They forget that, if these sermons do 
nothing else, they may at least serve 
as ballast. The irreverent might say 
that they are exactly fitted to discharge 
a function for which heaviness is the 
first requisite. But they would be 
equally well-fitted if described as 
weighty, and the word is not obnoxious. 
Let us picture to ourselves for a mo- 
ment society without its sermons: the 
ship without its ballast, heeling over 
to every dangerous blast, letting in 
the water of an acrid immorality and 
scepticism on all sides. Surely, that 
we are even as good as we are may, 
after all, be largely due to the un- 
failing supply of weighty pulpit-ballast 
every week. 

So, again, to use another illustration, 
do we ever feel the weight of the 
atmosphere? And yet how happily 
and healthily it restrains our move- 
ments: fifteen pounds weight on 
every square inch of bodily surface. 
What light, flighty beings we should 
necessarily become were this restraint 
removed even for an instant! And so 
we cannot be too thankful that there 
is no break in the long succession of 
discourses from the pulpit. Where 
should we be if this wholesome in- 
fluence were removed for a single week 
—this steady pneumatic pressure in 
tie region of morals and theology? 
England can never surely become in- 
curably light-headed so long as there is 
this salutary burden of two millions of 
sermons pretty evenly distributed over 
the surface of society. 

One is reminded in this connection 
of a schoolmaster of the olden type, 
well known years ago in a western 
county, who used to maintain that you 
could never be doing wrong in flogging 


a boy. Either the boy had already 


done something to deserve it, or he 
would very speedily do something. It 








was not less fair for justice to be 
anticipatory than for it to be retro- 
spective. So of sermons—they may be 
regarded as an anticipatory means of 
discipline. Who knows how much 
oftener we should all go wrong with- 
out them? Let us then accept them 
gratefully, whilst we maintain unim- 
paired our traditional right to criticise 
them—the true Magna Charta of the 
English Churchman. 

But even the keenest critics must 
allow that they have of late years 
perceptibly improved—improved cer- 
tainly as regards length. The tradi- 
tional answer of the man with eleven 
children, that he had “better than a 
dozen,” was no doubt misleading. Not 
so the “‘ better than an hour” sermon 
of the olden time. I remember still 
my childish horror when our good old 
rector used to mount the pulpit and, 
hooking himself on to the oaken panel 
by the third finger of his right hand 
(which, by a strange coincidence, 
chanced to have a diamond ring upon 
it), would there remain, tenacious as 
a crustacean of his position physical 
and theological, until the hand of the 
clock in front of the gallery pointed 
to one. Even then it was by no means 
certain that he would unhook himself. 
There might still be tke “one word 
more, my brethren,” which gave my 
childish mind such a terrible idea of 
the expansiveness of unity. In that 
dreary waste of theology the only 
fixed thing was the longitude. For 
the rest, the rector’s great aim seemed 
to be always to begin at the beginning, 
or, if possible, a little before it. It 
was seldom that he would content 
himself with anything so far advanced 
in point of time as the Fall of Man. 
He was fonder of Chaos, and occasion- 
ally took us back behind the Creation 
altogether. 

His greatest sermon (we had it many 
times over) was on the text: “They 
shall offer young bullocks upon thine 
altar.” Each word of the text formed 
a separate heading. Due force was 
given to the “pronoun,” to the “ par- 
ticle of futurity,” to the “verb of 
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oblation,” to the “ adjective of youth,” 
to the “bovine substantive,” to the 
“ preposition” (copiously illustrated 
from the Latin grammar), and finally 
to the “ sacrificial locality.” Did I 
say “ finally” {—I was wrong: it was 
only “lastly.” The “finally” came 
long afterwards, and even then left 
room for “in conelusion” and the “one 
word more.” 

Avother of his great sermons, 
though not so great as the above, 
was professedly on Dives and Laza- 
rus. It was really on the purple and 
fine linen incidentally mentioned in 
the parable. These excited all the 
worthy rector’s sense of scholarship, 
and he gave an exhaustive disquisition 
on both. The only purpureus pannus, 
or bit of colour, in it for me was his 
account (is it true or apocryphal !—I 
know not) of the discovery of the 
Tyrian dye—a wandering dog licking 
a murex upon the sea-shore and getting 
its tongue stained therewith to the 
great astonishment of its master. I 
wonder the rector did not go on to 
quote the old and almost forgotten 
epigram on the serjeants-at-law, them- 
selves now well nigh extinct : 


‘The serjeants are a grateful race, 
And all their actions show it: 
Their purple garments come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it.” 


Those were emphatically the days 
of written sermons, for the most part 
recurring with the regularity of a re- 
peating decimal. Litera seripta manet ; 
and most congregations had awple 
opportunity of verifying in their own 
experience the essential permanence 
of the written letter. These ancestral 
discourses, yellow with age and curly 
from the fingering of many genera- 
tions of orators, came to be almost as 
well known as the details of a nursery 
legend, until at last the hearers grew 
to resent the slightest verbal altera- 
tion in the text. A mingled feeling 
took possession of their minds. They 
could not honestly assert that they 
loved the sermon; but if they must 
have jt at all, they liked it unmy. 
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tilated. Familiarity might have bred 
a something of contempt, but nothing 
was to be gained by a patchwork effort 
at disguise. Besides, they felt in a 
way defrauded of their due. Long 
prescription had given them an in- 
defeasible right to the sermon, the 
whole sermon, and nothing but the 
sermon. In those good old conserva- 
tive days men had no yearning for 
revised versions. Children freely cor- 
rect their nurse if she deviates by a 
hair’s breadth from the accustomed 
course of the adventures of Tom 
Thumb or Jack the Giant-killer ; and 
the older members of a congrega- 
tion felt inclined to do the same with 
their rector if he ever ventured to 
tamper with his time-honoured manu- 
script. A parenthesis might be par- 
doned, especially if founded on some 
State-anniversary : an alteration never. 
How much unconscious truth lay, in 
the ignorant grandiloquence of the 
farmer whom I once heard say to his 
vicar, ‘“ You gave us a very good rota- 
tion to-day, sir,’’ meaning presumably 
“ oration.” 

It is true that comical results some- 
times followed. There is a well-known 
story, probably apocryphal, of a South 
American clergyman, who, even when 
preaching in England, could seldom 
keep an earthquake out of his dis- 
course. It is, however, a fact that a 
clergyman in Nottinghamshire, who 
had been a naval chaplain, electrified 
his congregation one Sunday by ex- 
claiming, “‘When we hear, as we do 
now, the waves roaring around us ~~.” 
This roused even the farmers, who 
fancied at once that the little river 
which flows through the village must 
have suddenly burst its banks and 
flooded their meadows. In reality the 
exciting phrase had slipped out un- 
awares: it was only a too slavish 
adherence to the text of a manuscript 
written in widely different circum- 
stances that had led the worthy pastor 
to make this startling announcement. 

And then, the interchange of manu- 
scripts. At first sight there is much 
to be said for this. If an interchange 


of preachers is a good thing, why not 
the interchange of sermons? Eight 
ounces of ruled paper will go farther, 
without necessarily faring worse, 
than fifteen or sixteen stone of 
ecclesiastically developed humanity. 
And is it not a clear waste of force 
to leave a well-composed sermon to 
languish in the recesses of a desk, 
when it might be doing good work in 
another parish? At the same time it 
cannot be denied that this interchange 
of manuscripts has its drawbacks. 
Circumstances are not identical in 
different parishes. The vicar of a 
squireless village denounces Dives 
with absolute impunity. But let him 
lend his scathing discourse to the 
clerical friend who numbers a mil- 
lionaire among his people, and the 
chances are that the friend will find 
himself arraigned before his bishop. 
It actually happened in Oxfordshire 
in the days of Bishop Wilberforce. It 
is true the clergyman triumphed, but 
the triumph was not without its 
humiliation. There could be no per- 
sonal vindictiveness in a borrowed 
discourse. But if he disproved the 
appropriateness, he had to admit the 


appropriation. Personality or pla- 
giarism—a sorry dilemma for any 
parson, 

Still, after all, it is not very rea- 


sonable that there should be such an 
outery against borrowed sermons. 
Where does any one get his ideas 
from? Unless a whole school of phi- 
losophers is in the wrong, we come 
into the world with minds blank as 
sheets of white paper. Who but a 
German ever evolved anything from 
his inner consciousness? Is not, in 
fact, all our knowledge borrowed ? 
One man sits down and writes off a 
discourse almost without reference to 
books. Is he, therefore, original? Not 
a bit of it. He has only proved that 
he possesses a well-stored mind and 
a retentive memory. Another sur- 
rounds himself with commentaries, 
and painfully pieces together a bit of 
pulpit-mosaic. What memory did for 
the first, ingenuity does for the second, 

















A third has neither the gift of recol- 
lection nor the faculty of composition. 
Instead of copying piecemeal, he copies 
wholesale. Is he, therefore, more of 
a plagiarist than the other two? Who 
shall venture to affirm it? Let him 
who would do so first publish to the 
world one so-called original thought 
of his own. The chances are it will 
be found already in print. 

But we are told: “ At least a man 
can make the ideas of another his 
own, assimilate them, give them the 
stamp of his own personality, and 
issue them, as it were, fresh from his 
own mint.” So he can, and probably 
spoil them in the process. Why 
should he feel constrained to do so? 
Why should he not select the best 
and leave them as he found them? 
Is the butter any the better because 
you change the stamp of the dairy to 
that of the retail-dealer? Surely the 
only important thing is to see that, 
however stamped, it be genuine butter 
and not oleomargarine. 

What is really wanted is a little 
more courage on the part of the clergy 
—courage to give their people always 
a first-rate article, whether of home or 
foreign manufacture. By all means 
let them say whence they derive their 
inspiration. Prudence would dictate 
this candour, if it were recommended 
by no higher motive. To every church 
comes sooner or later the perambula- 
tory pedant, ever on the scent of 
plagiarism. One such, coming to a 
church in days gone by, visibly discon- 
certed the preacher by muttering 
audibly at the end of each glowing 
paragraph the name of its original 
composer. “South,”  ‘ Tillotson,” 
“ Barrow,” “ Hooker,” dropping from 
his lips, revealed to the astonished 
congregation the sources of their pas- 
tor’s eloquence. At last the rector’s 
patience was exhausted, and he ap- 
pealed to the secular arm in the person 
of the verger. “ Jones, turn that man 
out!” “ Your own!” murmured the 


stranger, still faithful to his principle 
of giving the authority for every 
sentence the rector uttered. 
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This was a species of marginal re- 
ference such as no divine could desire ; 
but some of those old sermons were 
graced with marginal notes of their 
own much on the principle of the 
verbal directions in a music-score. 
Looking over such an one, which in 
its day had been preached before 
royalty itself, I came across such 
pencilled memoranda in the margin as 
these : “Drop voice!” ‘Drop it!” 
“ Whisper,’ ‘“ Pathetic —shake !” 
“ Louder!” “ Ore rotundo,”’ and so 
forth. For the rest, a very tame long- 
winded discourse, with sentences lan- 
guidly meandering over whole pages, 
and needing doubtless special manage- 
ment of the voice to convey any 
meaning at all to the royal listener. 
Let us hope that these well-modulated 
prescriptions lent it a little of the life 
it so sorely needed. 

Nowadays, however, written sermons 
seem gradually to be falling into some- 
thing like disrepute, and extemporary 
discourses are all the rage. Many, 
alas! only too obviously extemporary 
—creatures of the moment both in 
their genesis and their effect. It is 
perhaps hardly an unmixed advantage 
that of late years it has dawned upon 
the consciousness of English ecclesias- 
tics that, after all, there is nothing so 
very difficult in stringing words to- 
gether when you are in an _ erect 
posture. What some one called “ the 
faculty of thinking on your hind-legs ” 
is a widely different matter. Loqua- 
city is the birthright of the many, 
thought the prerogative of the few. 
And as long as this is so, have we not 
aright to shudder at strictly extem- 
poraneous discourse, whether in the 
pulpit or on the platform? Bishop 
Wilberforce lived to regard it as a 
mistake that he had recommended his 
clergy as a body to acquire the habit 
of extemporary preaching. He found 
that such discourses too often come 
from the heart only, in the sense of 
not proceeding from the brain. The 
method of fabricating them is in many 
cases as strictly mechanical as the 
knack of making Latin verses. The 
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memory is stored with scraps and tags 
which are loosely fitted together into 
sentences by an ingenious process 
which devolves all mental labour upon 
the listener. Talk of the fatal facility 
of octosyllabie verse—what is that 
to the fatal facility of the preaching 
which, unrestrained by manuscript, 
floods the pews with mere sonorous 
platitudes ? 

It is conceivable that a sermon, even 
a good one, is not an essential part of 
Christian worship, and that men may, 
without being ethnics, prefer Robert- 
son in the study to Robinson in the 
pulpit. Can there be no true de- 
voutness unless the devotee be at all 
times willing either to act the lotus- 
eater, “falling asleep in a half-dream” 
under the narcotic influence of the 
written sermon, or to grow distracted 
as he tries to follow the kaleidoscope 
that the extemporaneous orator twirls 
mechanically before his mental vision 
—must he be at all times willing, I 
say, to bear one or other of these, or 
else be reckoned an outcast from the 
fold? May he not plead in excuse for 
his conduct, in the one case, 


** By our parson perplext, say, how shall we 
determine / 

‘Watch and pray,’ says the text: ‘Go to 
sleep,’ says the sermon.” 


And in the other, 


“The clue to their meaning I never have 
found ; 

But of this I am certain 
sound,” 


the sermons are 


Perhaps, on an impartial review of 
the whole case, the balance of edu- 
cated opinion will not always be found 
in favour of the modern extemporan- 
eousness. ‘True, it fascinates the 
vulgar. To them it savours a little 
of the supernatural. Their own pro- 
cesses of thought are so laboured, and 
their delivery of opinions is so slow 
and slipshod, that the continuous flow 
of words froma man without a book 
seems to them little short of miracu- 
lous. In their eyes to read is human, 
to extemporise divine. It matters not 
that what is read may be a master- 


piece, and what is said mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing 
save the robust self-possession of the 
speaker and the fine working condition 
of his lungs. On the other hand, 
there have been those who have 
regarded the use of a written sermon 
in the pulpit as a matter of positive 
obligation. Of such sort was the 
eccentric country gentleman who ex- 
pressed his astonishment that “any 
clergyman should venture into the 
presence of his Maker without a 
manuscript ”—a gentleman who must, 
one fancies, have been a not very 
remote kinsman of the northern arch- 
deacon who wrote to a rural vicar to 
reprove him for “approaching his 
archdeacon on a postcard!” 

No doubt we must all allow that, 
other things being equal, the spoken 
sermon sounds fresher than the writ- 
ten. “ Which do you prefer?” asked 
a clergyman once of « famous states- 
man. “I prefer,” said the statesman, 
“a written sermon delivered as if it 
were unwritten.” This is an ideal 
seldom attained: it was attained, in 
a way perhaps, by Bellew ; in another 
way by Chalmers; and, according to 
some authorities, by Melvill. 

Of course sermons are not nowa- 
(lays so long as they used to be. If 
you want one an hour long, your only 
hope is to attend a Bampton Lecture, 
or to chance on Canon Liddon at his 
longest. In the latter case you will 
not, however, be fatigued, but will 
merely fancy that your watch has 
played you a trick when you consult 
it at the end of the discourse. 

In fact, in some quarters we have 
in these latter days gone to the oppo- 
site extreme. The age prides itself 
on its conciseness. Our correspond- 
ence is largely conducted in telegrams 
of twelve words : our news is absorbed 
through summaries, or even bills of 
contents. The man of business has 
no leisure to sit down to lunch; how 
should he swallow theology by the 
hour? “Do you think,” asked one 
of the newest patterns in curates of 
his somewhat older vicar, “do you 

















think, if I preached for ten minutes 
in the morning, I should be too— 
long?” “Decidedly,” answered the 
vicar, who possessed the priceless 
quality called presence of mind, “ de- 
cidedly. In a church like ours it is 
quite sufficient for the preacher ito 
mount the pulpit, and having uttered 
a fervent ‘ Dearly beloved,’ to descend 
again. Brevity is the soul of wit and 
the essence of preaching.” It was fair 
satire as times go. I have in my pos- 
session, as one of the latest products 
of this lightning age, a volume of 
sermons actually preached in a church 
at a fashionable watering-place. Few 
of these could have taken more than 
five minutes to deliver. I will not 
name the church. Why should I 
aggravate the congestion from which 
it already suffers? It is not, how- 
ever, every congregation which, even 
in these enlightened days, possesses 
such a treasure. In an average church 
the sermon still touches, or almost 
touches, the twentieth minute. What 
would good Bishop Latimer have said 
to this dwindling of the candle he 
lighted !—he, “‘ who, preaching by the 
measured hour, was oft-times entreated 
to reverse the hour-glass”’ and to give 
his enraptured auditors another sixty 
minutes. 

And, as the length of the discourse 
has been changed, so has been the 
style. It is true, there is not now 
quite so much learning or even exact- 
ness as formerly. I should never have 
heard from my old rector what I 
heard a preacher say not long ago: 
“God is self-sufficient,” meaning, I 
presume, “self-sufficing.” Nor should 
I have heard, as I did from another 
preacher, the conduct of God towards 
Abraham described as “ fulsome,” 
meaning possibly full of love and 
graciousness—who shall say? But at 
least we have animation and spright- 
liness. It is surely worth while to 
have lived in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, if only to have 
heard, as has been heard in a univer- 
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sity - pulpit, a bishop talk of the 
Almighty’s raison d’étre and his free- 
dom from arriére pensée. And I have 
myself lived to hear St. Peter de- 
nounced in the pulpit by a doctor of 
divinity as being fond of low society, 
because, on a memorable occasion, he 
voluntarily sat with the servants. 

In conclusion, there are some who 
maintain that the day of sermons is 
already over—that they are even now 
to be regarded as a mere survival 
(not the fittest) of a time when they 
formed the natural and almost exclu- 
sive means of conveying religious in- 
struction. Now, however (so it is 
said) the universal spread of education 
and the multiplication of popular 
religious books enable every one who 
desires it to get a better sermon at 
home than in his parish church. 
Thus their fanction is superseded and 
their necessity is at anend. It may 
be so. The world does move, and the 
once crawling decades now career like 
race-horses. But at the moment I do 
not see that we have reached a stage 
when the human voice and the human 
personality have ceased to count as 
factors in influencing society. The 
best book is, after all, but the dead 
deposit of the brain—a wondrous 
tissue, woven on the loom of mole- 
cules, but no longer in vital union 
with its creator. It can never com- 
pete in force and influence with the 
living impact of an earnest soul. And 
so sermons, changing doubtless in 
their character to suit the mood of 
changing times, may well have a long 
and useful future before them. In 
this paper I have regarded them only 
in some of their lighter aspects. In 
their graver they are like the waves 
that break on the shore and scatter 
their spray in evidence of the ocean- 
depths behind them. For all earnest 
words that drop from human lips 
bear witness to the eternal longings 
that possess the heart of man. 


A. Evustue Evans, 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


Tue list of authorities prefixed to 
the memoir of Claverhouse lately pub- 
lished in Mr. Longman’s series of 
English Worthies does not include 
The Red Book Of Menteith. This 
book, which was privately printed at 
Edinburgh in 1880, contains ten letters 
from Dundee discovered by its editor, 
Sir William (then Mr.) Fraser, Deputy 
Keeper of the Records of Scotland, 
among the papers in the Montrose 
Charter-room at Buchanan. Those 
papers had been previously examined 
by Mark Napier, the biographer of 
both of the two great heroes of 
the House of Graham, James, 
Marquis of Montrose, and John, Vis- 
count of Dundee; but they had not 
been set in the fair order of the Queens- 
berry archives, which yielded him such 
rich spoil for the latter’s life, and 
Napier somehow managed to miss these 
letters, though he was a_ patient 
searcher and rarely failed to find what 
he looked for. The Red Book and its 
precious contents, having been only 
put in private circulation, remained 
unknown to the writer of the aforesaid 
memoir till too late for him to make 
use of them. This was one of those 
misfortunes which every biographer 
must be content to accept as a fault. 
The letters are of no great historical 
importance: they do not in any way 
affect the course of Claverhouse’s life, 
nor throw any fresh light, as the phrase 
goes, on his public actions ; but they 
undoubtedly help to give some more 
assurance of a man whom all who have 
handled his story have evidently found 
great difficulty in making anything 
more than a mere lay-figure of history. 
However, his latest biographer must 
try to console himself with the reflec- 
tion that his ignorance of these letters 
has been shared by many others. 
Even that accomplished writer in the 
Atheneum who, entangled, uo doubt, 


in the meshes of his own vast learning, 
appears to have confounded the Came- 
ronians of Richard Cameron with the 
Cameronians of William Cleland, and 
the John Brown, who was shot at 
Priesthill by order of Captain Graham, 
with the John Brown who was buried 
at Crathie by order of Queen Vic- 
toria,—even this high historical au- 
thority will have to add to his slender 
stock of ignorance The Red Book Of 
Menteith. 

These ten letters cover a period of 
three years, from 1679 to 1682, a 
period in the writer’s life which, save 
for the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge in the summer of 


the former year, has hitherto re- 
mained almost blank. Five are 
written from London, the others 


from Edinburgh and elsewhere in Scot- 
land. All are addressed to the same 
person, to William, eighth and last 
Earl of Menteith, and all are more or 
less directly concerned with the same 
subject, the marriage of the writer 
with Helen Graham, cousin and heiress 
of the Earl. 

The varied beauties of the ancient 
province of Menteith, which lay in the 
counties of Perth and Stirling, have 
been celebrated in the poetry of The 
Lady Of The Lake and in the prose of 
Rob Roy. The first Earl of the name 
comes into Scottish history in a 
charter of Malcolm the Fourth’s: the 
last passes out of it in 1694, since 
when the title has lain dormant, 
while the lands, sadly shorn of their 
once fair proportions by attainder 
in the fifteenth century, now form part 
of the heritage of the dukedom of 
Montrose. But in those five centuries 
the line had suffered many a shock 
and wrench. The direct male branch 


ended with Maurice, third Earl, who 
died about 1230, leaving two daughters, 
Isabella and Mary, who had married 























respectively into the great Houses of 
Comyn and Stewart. In the latter the 
earldom remained till 1425, when Mur- 
doch, second Duke of Albany, Earl of 
Fife,and eleventh Earl of Menteith (son 
of that Albany who figures in The Fair 
Maid Of Perth) after having gov- 
erned the country for five years, was 
beheaded at Stirling, together with 
his two sons, by his cousin, James the 
First, apparently to mark that sove- 
reign’s accession to power after 
eighteen years’ confinement in an 
English prison. Both the earldoms of 
Fife and Menteith then passed to the 
Crown ; but two years later, in 1427, 
James revived the latter, considerably 
shorn of its ancestral appanages, in 
the person of Malise Graham, a branch 
of the same stock, as some recompense 
for the earldom of Strathern, of which 
he had previously despoiled him. 
With the Grahams it remained till 
the death of William, eighth Earl of 
the new line, to whom the letters in 
question were written by his kinsman, 
Captain John Graham of Claverhouse. 

This William was the son of a dis- 
tinguished man, at one time in great 
favour with Charles the First, and fast 
rising to be one of the richest and 
most powerful lords in Scotland. But 
jealous men gathered about the King’s 
ear, and the Earl fell faster than he 
rose. He died in 1661, leaving his 
affairs in sad confusion; and, as_ his 
son Lord Kilpont had been killed in a 
quarrel, by his friend James Stewart 
of Ardvoirlich, in Montrose’s camp at 
Collace after the victory of Tipper- 
muir, he was succeeded by his grandson 
William. The last Earl of Menteith 
was twice married: first to Anna 
Hewes, an Englishwoman, fromm whom 
he was divorced in 1684, and next to 
Katherine, daughter of Bruce of Blair- 
hall, with whom also he appears to 
have had occasional misunderstand- 
ings, at one time even resulting in a 
temporary separation, the lady vowing 
she would live no longer in the ances- 
tral, and probably somewhat damp, 
home in the Isle of Talla, with no 
company but that of the unceasing 
No. 337.—vow. LVI. 
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frogs. From neither marriage came 
any issue, though other ladies to whom 
Lord Menteith paid his respects were 
more appreciative. His nearest rela- 
tive was his uncle, Sir James Graham, 
residing at the time of these letters 
in Ireland with his wife and an un- 
married daughter, Helen, his other 
daughter, by his first wife, being 
married to Walter Graham of Gart- 
moor. 

Lord Menteith’s health had never 
been good, and his prospects of an 
heir were now so slender, that about 
1679 he began to think seriously of 
settling the estate. If he could find 
among the Grahams a good hus- 
band for his cousin Helen, he would 
convey his lands, and if possible his 
title also, to the young people, and 
so vicariously provide that heir to 
the old House of Menteith which fate 
seemed determined to deny himself. 
It happened that there was at that very 
time aGraham quite willing, and indeed 
eager to take a wife on these terms. 
He was head of his own branch of the 
family, in the prime of life, remark- 
ably handsome, not indeed very rich, 
but still with some small patrimony of 
his own, and likely to rise, for he was 
in favour at Court and in the good 
graces of his powerful kinsman Mon- 
trose. This was Captain John Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse, who had lately 
returned from the Low Countries 
where, as was the fashion in those 
days, he had been learning the art of 
war He had brought a good name 
back with him for courage and skill, 
and had been warmly recommended 
by the Duke of York to the notice of 
Montrose, who had responded by 
giving his kinsman a commission in 
his regiment of Life Guards. A few 
months later he was promoted, at the 
express desire of the King, to the 
command of a troop in the new regi- 
ment of cavalry raised in the autumn 
of 1678 to keep order among the Wild 
Western Whigs. 

It is not clear when Claverhouse 
and his cousin of Menteith first met, 
nor whether it was the former who 
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first put into the latter’s head this 
design of settling the estate. His first 
letter, contrary to his almost invariable 
custom, is undated, but must have 
been written either at the close of 
1678 or early in 1679. He must have 
already got pretty far into the Earl's 
confidence; for with that keen eye 
to the main chance that never de- 
serted him in war, politics, or private 
affairs, we find him boldly offering 
himself as the fittest person to carry 
on the line of Menteith. “ My Lord,” 
he writes, with an appreciation of 
his own worth too frank not to be 
genuine, 


‘* As your friend and servant I do take the 
liberty to give you an advice, which is that 
there can be no thing so advantageous for you 
as to settle your affairs, and establish your 
successor in time, for it can do you no prejudice 
if you come to have any children of your own 
body, and will be much for your quiet and 
comfort if you have none ; for whoever you 
make choice of will be in place of ason. You 
know that Julius Cesar had no reason to 
regret the want of issue, having adopted 
Augustus, for he knew certainly that he had 
secured to himself a thankful and useful friend, 
as well as a wise successor, neither of which 
he could have promised himself by having 
children ; for nobody knows whether they 
beget wise men or fools, besides that the ties 
of gratitude and friendship are stronger in 
generous minds than those of nature. My 
Lord, I may without being suspected of self- 
interest, offer some reason to renew to you the 
advantage of that resolution you have taken 
in my favour. First, that there is nobody of 
my estate out of your name would confound 
their family in yours, and nobody in the name 
is able to give you these conditions, nor bring 
into you so considerable an interest, besides 
that I will easier obtain your cousin germane 
than any other, which brings in a great in- 
terest and continues your family in the right 
line. And then, my Lord, I may say without 
vanity that I will do your family no dishonour, 
seeing there is nobody you could make choice 
of has toiled so much for honour as I have 
done, though it has been my misfortune to 
attain but a small share. And then, my Lord, 
for my respect and gratitude to your Lordship, 
you will have no reason to doubt of it, if you 
consider with what a frankness and easiness I 
live with all my friends. But, my Lord, after 
all this, if these reasons cannot persuade you 
that it is your interest to pitch on me, and if 
you can think on anybody that can be more 
proper to restore your family, and contribute 
more to your comfort and satisfaction, make 
frankly choice of him, for without that you 
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can never think of getting anything done for 
your family: it will be for your honour that 
the world see you never had thoughts of alien- 
ating your family, then they will look no more 
upon you as the last of so noble a race, but 
will consider you rather as the restorer than 
the ruiner, and your family rather as rising 
than falling ; which, as it will be the joy of 
our friends and relations, so it will be the 
confusion of our enemies.” ! 


My Lord was quite content to take 
his cousin at his own valuation, and 
wrote accordingly to Sir James, in 
somewhat confused language, but in a 
strain of compliment—that Claverhouse 
himself could hardly have bettered. 
“Much Honoured Uncle,” runs the 
letter : 


**T would not trouble you oft with letters 
unless it were something worthy of your notice, 
which I am now to impart concerning a noble 
young gentleman, a cousin of mine, the Laird 
of Claverhouse, Graham, who is a person ex- 
ceeding well accomplished as any I know with 
natural gifts, for all that is noble and virtuous 
may be seen in him, and as we say, he is well 
to live, for he has a free estate upwards of six 
hundred pounds sterling yearly of good payable 
rent, near by Dundee ; * besides he is captain of 
the standing troop of horse in this kingdom 
which is very considerable. Wherefore, dearest 
Uncle, I, in his name, does offer himself in 
marriage with that young lady your daughter, 
who if I thought it not convenient that it 
would be a fit match for her and all our credits 
to ally with such a gentleman as he who, 
being a Graham, which I for my part look 
upon it as a singular happiness to our family 
to have a person so well qualified, and of the 
name too, and he is it that | truly [esteem] 
and honour, and I have more than an ordinary 
respect for him whom I think truly worthy of 
her affection, as I doubt not when himself 
comes over to Ireland he will prove to be 


1 We have not thought it worth while to 


preserve the original spelling of these letters. 
Its eccentricities might amuse for a sentence 


or two, but would soon grow tiresome. Every 
one knows Sir Walter Scott's criticism on 
Claverhouse’s cacography. But in truth he 
spelled no worse than his contemporaries, 
many of whom certainly had not his excuse. 
2 * Punds Scotch, ye ——,”’ said old Miln- 
wood, when his housekeeper recklessly offered 
twenty pounds sterling to Serjeant Bothwell, 
of Claverhouse’s troop. Some such emenda- 
tion seems necessary here. <A yearly rental of 
six hundred pounds sterling would have been 
no mean income in those days, and there are 
no grounds for thinking Claverhouse was in 
so good a position at this period of his life. 
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much more than I can express what he is 
indeed, but that he would not presume till 
first I would let him know by a line from you 
and my lady if he would be welcome, which 
for my sake at least ye will admit of a visit 
from himself, which will be as soon as you are 
pleased to return a favourable answer to me in 
his behalf. . . . I shall never consent to the 
marriage unless it be Claverhouse, whom I say 
again is the only person of all I know fittest 
and most proper to marry your daughter.” 


This letter seems to have been 
written in July, 1679, and to have 
followed Sir James from Ireland to 
England. The answer at any rate 
did not reach Edinburgh till Novem- 
ber. This delay seemed to Claverhouse 
an evil omen ; and Montrose had been 
bantering him with a story of Miss 
Helen having run off with an Irish 
lover, which he owned to be at least 
very probable. Sir James’s answer, if 
the letter printed by Sir William Fraser 
be the answer, ignores Claverhouse alto- 
gether, though he assures the head of 
his house that, “ Nelly my daughter 
tells me she will ask your consent in 
her marriage.” Perhaps this was the 
old gentleman’s way of saying, no, and 
so understood by his nephew. At 
any rate, he soon consoles himself for 
this disappointment, and, forgetful of 
his former protestations, writes off 
with little delay to tell him he has 
found another husband for Nelly, “a 
very honourable and noble person in 
this kingdom,” too noble and honour- 
able to be lightly named in a letter 
without his own permission. He prays 
Sir James to come to him in Scotland, 
to consult on this important matter ; 
and conscious, being his uncle’s own 
nephew, that there may be reasons 
why both Ireland and England should 
be safer places of rest for this weary 
knight than Scotland, he offers “to 
get you a protection from the Council 
here that no man can reach you or 
anything that belongs to you for any 
debt at any person’s instance what- 
soever for four or five months’ time.” 

This new bridegroom was to be none 
other than Montrose himself, who cer- 
tainly, as her cousin says, was a match 
for the young lady “ beyond any person 


that ever yet was named for her.” 
For a time every one seems to have 
been pleased and consenting, excepi, 
we may suppose, Claverhouse. Men- 
teith was to convey the estate to the 
young Marquis, who in return was 
to pay him an annuity of one hundred 
and fifty pounds. The deed had been 
actually signed by the King, who had 
however refused to allow the title to 
pass as well, when Montrose began to 
grow cool. Indeed the whole affair 
looks very much as though he had 
been merely intriguing for the lands 
of Menteith without any intention of 
encumbering himself with the portion- 
less Helen to boot. The outwitted 
old Earl remonstrated in vain : in his 
last letter he says, “I am exceeding 
sorry ye do not answer none of my 
letters, though I have written eighteen 
since ye went from Leith;” and to 
write eighteen letters to a man who 
had plainly got the better of you, 
without receiving a word in reply, is 
no doubt very annoying. Meanwhile 
Montrose found a match more to his 
taste in the person of Lady Christian 
Leslie, daughter of the Duke of Rothes, 
and not long after died. 

The unfortunate Menteith would 
have bought the estate back again, 
but the money could not be raised, and 
his uncle would not help him, alleging 
that the mismanagement of the whole 
affair was due to his stupidity in 
allowing himself to be fooled by 
Claverhouse and Montrose who were 
in the plot together. “The hand of 
Claverhouse,” he wrote, 


**hath been in all these contrivances, whose 
ambitious thoughts to make himself the head 
of our ancient family brought all the trouble 
of my Lord Montrose’s business upon you ; 
for he will not deny that there was an agree- 
ment made, neither will my Lord Montrose, 
that before there was any proposition made to 
your Lordship for a match for either of them, 
that my Lord Montrose was to use his interest 
with your Lordship for such a settlement of 
your honours and estate upon Claverhouse, 
and Claverhouse was obliged again to make 
the estate over privately to my Lord Montrose, 
so that if we had made up such a match, both 
your Lordship and we had been fairly cheated. 
This, my Lord, is a very truth, and neither of 
F 2 
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them will deny it, and therefore I beg you 
will take no such advisers in your provisions 
for your family.” 


Montrose does not seem to have 
troubled himself much about what 
others thought of his part in the 
transaction. But Claverhouse had, 
long before Sir James wrote, taken 
care to give his own version of the 
affair. His letter is dated from 
London, July 3rd, 1680. He had gone 
in that year to England, to clear him- 
self on a charge of embezzling the fines 
he was empowered to levy on the Cove- 
nanters that had been lately brought 
against him by the Scottish Treasury, 
—in which clearance, we may ob- 
serve in passing, he was completely 
successful. The letter is very long, 
despite the writer’s haste, which he 
excuses on the plea of just starting for 
Windsor : too long to quote in full, but 
worth some extracting. ‘* Whatever 
were the motives,” it begins, 


‘‘obliged your Lordship to change your resolu- 
tions to me, yet I shall never forget the 
obligations that I have to you for the good 
designs you once had for me, both before my 
Lord Montrose came in the play and after. . . . 
All the return I am able to make is to offer 
you, in that frank and sincere way that I am 
known to deal with all the world, all the 
service that I am capable of, were it with the 
hazard or even loss of my life and fortune. . . . 
I never enquired of your Lordship nor him 
[Montrose] the reason of the change ; nor did 
I complain of hard usage. Though really, my 
Lord, I must beg your Lordship’s pardon to 
say that it was extremely grievous to me to be 
turned out of that business after your Lordship 
and my Lord Montrose had engaged me in it, 
and had written to Ireland in my favour, and 
the thing that troubled me most was that I 
feared your Lordship had more esteem for my 
Lor! Montrose than me, for you could have 
no other motive ; for I am sure you have more 
sense than to think the offer he made you more 
advantageous for the standing of your family 
than these we were on, for he would have 
certainly made up his own, and I would have 
brought in all mine to yours, and been per- 
fectly yours. . . . Iam sorry to see so much 
trust in your Lordship to my Lord Montrose 
so ill rewarded. If you had continued your 
resolutions to me, your Lordship would not 
have been then in danger to have your estate 
rent from your family ; my Lord Montrose 
would not have loosed his reputation, as I am 
sorry to see he has done; Sir James would 
not have had so sensible an affront put upon 
them, if they had not refused me, and I would 


have been by your Lordship’s favour this day 
as happy as I could wish... . My Lord, 
fearing 1 may be represented to your Lordship, 
I think it my duty to acquaint your Lordship 
with my carriage since I came hither in rela- 
tion to these affairs. As soon as I came, I 
told Sir James how much he was obliged to 
you, and how sincere your designs were for 
the standing of your family: withal I told 
him that my Lord Montrose was certainly en- 
gaged to you to marry his daughter, but that 
from good reason I suspect he had no design 
to perform it; and indeed my Lord Montrose 
seemed to make no address at all there in the 
beginning, but hearing that | went sometimes 
there, he feared that I might get an interest 
with the father, for the daughter never ap- 
peared, so observant they were to my Lord 
Montrose, and he thought that if I should 
come to make any friendship there, that when 
he came to be discovered I might eome to be 
acceptable, and that your Lordship might 
turn the chess upon him. Wherefore he went 
there and entered in terms to amuse them till 
I should be gone, for then I was thinking 
every day of going away, and had been gone, 
had I not fallen sick. He continued thus, 
making them formal visits, and talking of the 
terms, till the time that your signature should 
pass, but when it came to the King’s hand it 
was stopped upon the account of the title, 
conform to the preparative of my Lord Caith- 
ness. My Lord Montrose, who, during all 
this time had never told me anything of these 
affairs, nor almost had never spoke to me, by 
Drumeller and others let me know that our 
differences proceeded from mistakes, and that 
if we met we might come to understand one 
another; upon which I went to him. After I 
had satisfied him of some things he complained 
of, he told me that the title was stopped, and 
asked meif I had no han in it ; for he thought 
it could be no other way seeing Sir James 
concurred, I assured him I had not meddled 
in it, as before God | had not. So he told me 
he would settle the title on me if I would 
assist him in the passing of it. I told him 
that I had never any mind for the title out of 
the blood. He answered me, I might have 
Sir James’s daughter and all. I asked him 
how that could be. He told me he had no 
design there, and that to secure me the more, 
he had given commission to speak to my Lady 
Rothes about her daughter, and she had re- 
ceived it kindly. I asked how he would come 
off,—he said upon their not performing the 
terms, and offered to serve me in it, which I 
refused and would not concur. He thought to 
make me serve him in his designs, and brake 
me with Sir James and his lady ; for he went 
and insinuated to them as if I had a design 
upon their daughter, and was carrying it on 
under hand. So soon as I heard this, I went 
and told my Lady Graham all. My Lord 
Montrose came there next day and denied it. 
However they went to Windsor and secured 
the signature, but it was already done. They 
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have not used me as J deserved at their hands, 
but my design is not to complain of them. 
on tw « After all came to all that Sir James 
offered to perform all the conditions that my 
Lord Montrose required, he knew not what to 
say, and so, being ashamed of his carriage, 
went away without taking leave of them, 
which was to finish his tricks with contempt. 
This is, my Lord, in as few words as I can, 
the most substantial part of that story. My 
Lord Montrose and some of his friends en- 
deavoured to ruin that young lady’s reputation 
to get an excuse for his carriage, and brought 
in my name. But | made them quickly quit 
those designs, for there was no shadow of 
ground for it And 1 mustsay she has suffered 
a great deal to comply with your Lordship’s 
designs, but could not do less considering the 
good things you had designed for her ; and 
truly, my Lord, if you ken her, you would 
think she deserved all, and would think 
strange my Lord Montrose should have ne- 
glected her....... My Lord, things fly 
very high here: the indictments appear fre- 
quently against the honest Duke, and I am 
feared things must break out. I am sorry for 
it ; but I know you, impatient of the desire of 
doing grest things, will rejoice at this. As- 
sure yourself, if ever there be barricades in 
Glasgow again, you shall not want a call ; and 
my Lord I bespeak an employment under 
you, which is to be your Lieutenant-General, 
and I will assure you we will make the world 
talk of us. And therefore provide me trews, 
as you promised, and a blue bonnet, and I 
will assure you that there shall be no trews 
trustier than mine. My Lord, despond not 
for this disappointment, but show resolution 
in all you do. When my affairs go wrong, I 
remember that saying of Lucan, Zam mala 
Pompeii quam prospera mundus adoret. You 
have done nothing amiss, but trusted too 
much to honour, and thought all the world 
held it as sacred as you do.” 


For all his sickness and troubles the 
Earl had a valorous spirit. Early in 
this year he had applied to Montrose 
for a commission to keep the Whigs 
in order about Menteith, and had 
performed his duties so zealously as 
to be complimented by the Chancellor, 
Rothes. Aud a year later Claver- 
house writes, again from London, 
vowing he grows jealous. “TI rejoice 
to hear by the letter you write to my 
Lady Graham you have now taken 
my trade off my hand, that you are 
become the terror of the godly. I 
begin to think it time for me to set 
to work again, for I am emulous of 
your reputation.” But to return to 
the fair Helen. 

Up to the end of 1681 Claverhouse 


seems to have thought the game was 
not quite lost. The greater part 
of that and the previous year he 
spent in England, and seems to have 
been much in the company of the 
Grahams. In 1680, a few days after 
the long letter from which we have 
already quoted, he writes to his cousin 
that he has been speaking to the 
Duke of York about the business, 
“without wronging my Lord Mont- 
rose’s reputation too much, which I 
should be unwilling to do, whatever 
he do by me.” The Duke shook his 
head, and said it was not right ; but a 
shake of the Duke of York’s head seems 
to have had less in it than Jove and 
Lord Burleigh could effect with such 
means. Nothing came of it ; nor could 
anything be got from Menteith in the 
way of settlement or entail. There 
was still some hope that, if he could 
be got to bestir himself, Montrose 
might be made to disgorge his prey, 
and the estate and dignity of Men- 
teith fairly settled on Miss Helen 
Graham and her heirs male. But 
he could not be got to make up 
his mind. He fenced with the ques- 
tion of the settlement, and wrote 
vague polite letters, wishing prosperity 
and all manner of good wishes to the 
happy pair, but breathing no hint 
of any design on his part to smooth 
the road to the church-door. Lady 
Graham (“a very cunning woman,” 
thought Claverhouse, who was no bad 
judge) wrote in very plain language, 
demanding a positive answer ; but she 
did not get it. All the Earl’s letters 
seem to have gone under cover to 
Claverhouse, and he diplomatically 
thought it wise to suppress some of 
them for the reasons given in the 
following letter, sent in a separate 
parcel the same day that he had 
written another to his cousin concern- 
ing some mischief certain busy-bodies 
had been trying to make between the 
two. ; 
“Lonpon, October 1, 1681. 
** My DEAR Lorp, 


“I thought fit to write this apart, and 
not to put it in the other letter, designing 
your Lordship should show it to everybody 
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for my vindication. My Lord, I am infi- 
nitely sensible of your Lordship’s kindness 
to me in writing so kindly to my Lady Gra- 
ham and her daughter, especially when people 
had been representing me so foully to you. I 
have not dared to present them, because that 
in my Lady’s letter you wished us much joy, 
and that we might live happy together, which 
looked as if you thought it a thing as good as 
done. I am sure my Lady, of the humour I 
know her to be, would have gone mad that 
you should think a business that concerned 
her so nearly concluded before it was ever 
proposed to her; and in the daughter’s you 
was pleased to tell her of my affections to her, 
and what I have suffered for her ; this is very 
gallant and obliging, but am afraid they 
would have misconstructed it, and it might 
do me prejudice ; and then in both, my Lord, 
you were pleased to take pains to show them 
almost clearly they had nothing to expect of 
you, and took from them al] hopes which they 
had, by desiring them to require no more but 
yourconsent. Indeed I think it not proper 
your Lordship should engage yourself at 
all. ‘They would be glad to know that you 
only had a resolution to recover your business, 
they would leave the rest to your own good- 
ness ; and for myself I declare that I shall 
never press your Lordship in anything but 
what you have a mind to, and I will assure 
you I need nothing to persuade me to take 
that young lady. I would take her in her 
smock. My dear Lord, be yet so good as to 
write new letters to the same purpose, holding 
out those things which [if] it were to anybody 
else might be very well said, and, if you please, 
when you say you give them your advice to 
the match, te!l them that they will not re- 
pent it, and that doing it at your desire you 
will do us any kindness you can, and look on 
us as persons under your protection, and en- 
deavour to see us thrive, which obliges you 
to nothing and yet encourages them. 


And in the following month he 
writes again urging a settlement of 
some sort, “either one way or other, 
and in the meantime my age slips 
away, and I lose other occasions, as I 
suppose the young lady also does.” 

Dlaverhouse was now passing into his 
thirty-ninth year, and the young lady 
had, according to her mother, lost two 
other good “ occasions” by this shilly- 
shallying. However, this was the last 
of the business. By the end of the 
year the Grahams had sailed once more 
for Ireland, and within little more than 
atwelvemonth Miss Helen had become 
the wife of Captain Rawdon, nephew 
and heir-apparent to Lord Conway. 
In the same year, that is in 1683, the 
Karl at last bestirred himself, and 


offered really to make a new entail of 
his estate and dignity that, failing his 
own and his uncle’s heirs male, it 
should devolve on his cousin Helen 
and hers. But it was then too late, 
as his uncle reminded him. Montrose 
had got the lands of Menteith, and 
there was no money forthcoming to 
redeem them. This is the letter which 
accuses Claverhouse of having been all 
the time in the plot with Montrose ; 
and it also inclosed one from Mrs. 
Rawdon to her cousin, regretting that 
his proposal had not been made before 
her marriage-settlement was drawn, 
as then some provision might have 
been made for extricating the earldom. 
She added her wishes to her father’s 
that her cousin should come over to 
Treland for a family consultation, and 
concludes: “I am so well a wisher to 
the family, that sooner than the ashes 
of my ancestors should rudely be 
trampled on by strangers, I would 
willingly purchase those two islands 
with much more than any other body 
would give.” 

So vanished into air Claverhouse’s 
first matrimonial project. There was 
still some idea of rescuing the lands 
from Montrose, but the latter's death 
early in 1684 stayed the project for the 
time. ‘My Lord,” wrote the Master 
of Stair to Lord Menteith, “the Mar- 
quis of Montrose is no more the object 
of your resentment, but rather the 
subject of your grief. You have had 
three friends who meddled with you 
too close, but I think you shall see all 
their graves. This must alter your 
measures: to go to Court at present, 
where my Lord Marquis will be freshly 
regretted by everybody, can do you no 
good.” In the short tumultuous years 
of James’s reign no one had time to 
spare to the private grievances of an 
old man who was too poor to bribe and 
too wexk to threaten ; while Claver- 
house, mounting fast on the wave of 
his own brilliant though stormy fortune, 
soon forgot, in the pretty face of Lady 
Jean Cochrane and the broad acres 
of Dudhope, the memory of Helen 
Graham and the vanished patrimony 
of Menteith. 
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M. LEMAITRE’S SERENUS, AND OTHER TALES. 


A voLuME of fiction which, while it 
possesses something of the power and 
charm of Gustave Flaubert, takes us 
through no scenes of cruelty or coarse- 
ness, but relies for its interest on the 
blameless pathos of life, touched in the 
spirit of a true realism, is worth 
pointing out to English readers. The 
volume takes its name from the singu- 
lar story of Serenus, a Christian mar- 
tyr, to which are added certain briefer 
Stories Of The Past And Of To-day. 
With two slight exceptions, two pieces 
of peculiarly Parisian humour, which 
make a harsh contrast with the rest of 
the book, these stories are as pure and 
solemn as the pictures of Alphonse 
Legros. The narrative of Serenus, the 
patrician martyr, has about it some- 
thing which reminds one of those sump- 
tuous Roman basilicas put together 
out of the marble fragments of older 
pagan temples or palaces ; and in the 
shorter pieces the busy French journal- 
ist seems to have gone for a sort of 
mental holiday to quiet convent par- 
lours and white-washed village churches 
—places of subdued colour and _per- 
sonages congruous therewith, plea- 
sant, doubtless, to fatigued Parisian 
eyes. M. Jules Lemaitre is before all 
things an artist, showing in these 
pieces, the longest of which attains no 
more than sixty pages, that self-poss- 
ession and sustained sense of design 
which anticipates the end in the com- 
mencement, and never loses sight of 
it—that gift of literary structure 
which lends so monumental an air to 
even the shortest of Flaubert’s pieces. 
Then, he has Flaubert’s sense of com- 
passion and his peculiar interest in 
certain phases or aspects of religious 
life; and his art (again like Flaubert’s) 
is a learned art. There is the fruit of 
much and varied reading and thought 
in this volume, short as it is, though 


without a shade of pedantry ; and its 
union of realism, of the force of style 
which is allied to a genuine realism, 
with an entire freedom from the 
dubious interests of almost all French 
fiction, gives it a charming freshness 
of effect. 

We propose to say a few words on 
those shorter pieces first, giving some 
specimens of M. Lemaitre’s manner. 
The hero of La Mére Sainte-Agathe, 
a very intellectual young Parisian, has 
formed a somewhat artificial marriage 
engagement with a guileless orphan- 
girl at the convent school over 
which Mother Sainte-A gathe presides. 
Mother Sainte-Agathe was still young 
—thirty years, perhaps thirty-five. 
But years, in the case of “the religious,” 
when they are pretty and live really 
holy lives, rather embalm them than 
add to their age. When the young 
man visits the girl, the Mother pre- 
sides over their interviews, looking at 
them with an air of kindness and 
serenity, with an expression she wore 
always, in which one seemed to detect 
the presence of a thought, unique, 
eternal in its character, ever mingled 
with the thought of the present hour. 
One day the girl leads her lover into 
the convent garden, 


‘*It was a large one, and so neat and prim !— 
neat and prim as aconvent-chapel. An avenue 
of limes, as exact in line as a row of tapers, led 
to a terrace projecting on the Loire, with a 
— view over the landscape of Touraine. 

3etween its gentle banks, amid scattered 

groups of rustling poplars, the river spread out 
like a lake, with little pale-coloured islands 
tufted with misty beds of osiers, and against 
the horizon a long, long bridge of delicate 
arches, silver-grey—all very swect, with melt- 
ing outlines in water-colour tints, under a 
lightsome sky of soft blue.” 


But the childish lover is shrewd 
enough to notice that in these visits 
the real business of conversation (very 
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superior conversation, on M. Renan, 
for instance) is wholly between the 
Mother and the clever young man. 
She writes one day at the end of one 
of her letters : “ Mother Sainte-Agathe 
tells me that I don’t put warmth 
enough into my letters. Ah! my 
friend, I have enough of it in my 
heart nevertheless; only perhaps I 
am still too little to know how to tell 
it.” The young man does not marry 
the orphan, and, of course, not the 
reverend Mother. He thought it well 
to discontinue his visits to the convent. 


‘* Almost without note of the fact,” he says, 
**T was treating Lydia like achild. Whenever 
I said anything at all serious it was to Mother 
Saint-Agathe I addressed myself. 

“They were exquisite, those conversations 
with the Mother—all the more exquisite be- 
cause I was then finishing a volume of critivism 
and fantasy combined, in which I put the 
utmost amount of Renanism, Impressionism, 
and Parisian raillery, in turn or altogether. 
And it was often after the reading of some 
perverse book that I took myself to those white 
interviews. One day at parting, when I kissed 
Lydia, I saw tears in hereyes. ‘ You are crying, 
Lydia : have I hurt you in any way?’ She gave 
me a long, serious look, and the look was no 
longer that of a mere child. ‘Are you quite 
sure,’ she said to me in a low voice, ‘that it 
is still for my sake that you come here ?’ 

‘It haunted me through the evening, 
through the whole night, little Lydia’s ques- 
tion. In spite of myself she had revealed to me 
what was at the bottom of my heart. In effect, 
I perceived with much distress that for some 
time past it was for Mother Sainte-Agathe 
I had come, that that charm of innocence in 
my betrothed was exhausted. Yes, it was 
over—well over! 

**] did not venture to the convent next day, 
nor the day after that. Did she look out for 
me? I never returned there again.” 


A still more melancholy note is 
struck in L’Ainée, the story of a beau- 
tiful girl, the eldest of eight sisters, 
who sees them all cheerfully married 
to the suitors who had begun by pay- 
ing court to herself. It pained her to 
see her nephews and nieces, although 
she loved them much, and spent her 
days in work for them. And what 
added to her unhappiness was that 
every one, in these matters, took her 
for a confidante and adviser, regarding 
her as a person of extraordinary pru- 


dence, superior to human passions. 
To her the prize never comes. Her 
languors, her dejected resumptions of 
life, are told with great feeling and 
tact, till death comes just in time to 
save her from the dishonour to which 
the ennui of her days had at last 
tempted her. 

Les Deux Saints presents a curious 
picture from religious life in a French 
country village, the not  ill-natured 
irony of which by no means destroys an 
agreeable sense of calm remoteness 
from the world in reading it. 


“The little village of Champignot-les- 
Raisins had an aged Curé, an old church, and 
in the church an ancient image. The image 
was the image of St. Vincent, patron of 
vine-dressers. It was of wood, and seemed 
to have been shaped by the strokes of 
a hatchet. It had a great belly, a big face 
frankly painted with vermillion, breathing of 
gaiety and good-nature—the physiognomy of 
a vine-dresser at the time of vintage. Pretty 
it was not. But the Curé and his flock were 
used to it. The image of the good saint en- 
joyed the greatest consideration in the parish, 
and deserved it, for it worked miracles.” 


The old Curé dies. His youthful suc- 
cessor forces a smart new image on his 
flock. The parish is divided between 
the votaries of the old and the new; 
and the tiny provincial controversy 
seems by a certain touch of irony to 
give the true measure of many greater, 
perhaps less ingenuous controversies ; 
and for half an hour one has a perfect 
calm at Champignot-les-Raisins. 

M. Lemaitre writes for the most 
part as a pure artist. He writes to 
please the literary sense: to call into 
pleasurable exercise a delicately- formed 
intelligence. In one instance, however, 
it is to be feared he is writing for a 
practical purpose. En Nourrice de- 
scribes the fate of a little child put 
out to nurse in the country. “ He is 
a beautiful infant,” cries the mother 
at his birth: “he shall be named 
George. I hope he may be very 
happy!” Alas! all goes the other 
way. His foster-brother, the strenu- 
ous Fred, wears out the frail stranger’s 
dainty frocks—Ja belle robe de Georges. 
When the parents make their visits it 
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is Fred who receives the mother’s em- 
braces instead of the pining George, 
sent out of sight for the occasion. In 
short : 


‘* The little Parisian’s destiny had been that 
terrible, inexplicable destiny of the infants 
who suffer and cry for a few months and then 
die, having understood nothing in it all. One 
night he had refused to sleep. He had refused 
the feedimg-bottle, and even the breast of 
Rosalie, the treat allowed him when it was 
too late. His eyes rolled convulsively : the 
cheeks were of the colour of earth: the infant 
was dying. Towards morning, instead of cry- 
ing, little groanings had escaped him, almost 
like the complaints of a grown person. At 
last he had grown quite still and moved no 
more. His mother was glad to have escaped 
the sight of that. 

‘*Itrained in torrents when she and M. Loisil 
arrived at the village. The young mother, who 
had been in tears all the way from Paris, could 
weep no more, rocking herself in her damp 
gown, her red eyes under her crape. Early in 
the morning Rosalie had sent Fred to his 
grandmother's. She, too, was weeping,— 
sincerely ! if you please. 

‘*Then the mother looked at the little corpse 
in its cradle of basket-work. George was wear- 
ing for the first time his fine frock, dirtied by 
Fred, He was terribly thin, with cheeks like 
old wax, the nose dwindled, the eyelids blue, 
his tiny mouth, pale and partly open, with a 
little foam at the back, had a touch of violet 
round the lips. 

** « Poor little babe ! how he is changed ! * said 
the mother, sobbing. M. Loisil looked at the 
dead child attentively, but said nothing. A 
horrible doubt had come to him. 

***Come,’ said Rosalie, ‘don’t look any 
more. It is too painful.’ Then on a sudden 
enters Totor, holding Fred in his arms, like a 
great bundle. Rosalie grew pale. Totor ex- 
plained that grandmother was sick and would 
not keep them. 

** And Fred, with one of George’s caps on his 
head and one of George’s sashes round his 
waist, in George’s white shoes, bursting with 
health, good-tempered, and moving skittishly 
in the arms of Totor, began smiling at the lady 
and gentleman. 

“*The carpenter came, then the Curé, with a 
choir-hoy spattered with mud, carrying an old 
tarnished cross which tottered on its pole 

** They are sickening, those funerals of Parisian 
nurslings one sees sometimes crossing an empty 
village-street, leading, behind a coffin of the 
size of a violin-case, a lady and gentleman in 
mourning, who pass by, dabbing their eyes, 
while the labourers regard them curiously 
from the barn-doors (it happened in La Beauce) 
on the way to leave a bit of their own hearts 
in some corner of a forgotten cemetery. As 
the first shovel of earth fell, Madame Loisil, 
who had forgotten in her illness that one first 


kiss she had given to George, cried out, ‘Ah! 
my poor babe, you will never have a kiss from 
me alive!’” 


Of the Tales Of Other Days, two 
—Boun and Les Funérailles de Fir- 
dousi—are Oriental pieces, apologues, 
full of that mellow and tranquil wis- 
dom which becomes the East. We 
profess to be no great lovers of an 
Oriental setting. A world from which 
medieval and modern experience must, 
from the nature of the case, be ex- 
cluded, makes on our minds an im- 
pression too vague for really artistic 
effect. The intimacies, the minute and 
concrete expression of the pathos of 
life, are apt to be wanting in composi- 
tions after the manner of Rasselas. 
But it is just that element—the retine- 
ment of wisdom, the refinement of 
justice, an exquisite compassion and 
mercy in the taking of life—which the 
reader may look for in the charming 
story of Boun. 

Les Deux Fleurs is another Story 
Of Other Days, reminding us some- 
what of Flaubert’s St. Julien l’Hospi- 
talier. Its aim is, again, that of an 
apologue, impressing the characteristi- 
cally French moral that, “in the re- 
gard of heaven, charity is of equal 
value with chastity. Itis best to have 
both if one can, Let him who lacks 
the second, try at all events to attain 
the first. Amen!” As a_ picture 
from the Middle Ages it possesses a 
reality of impression not often found 
amid medieval sceneries—an impres- 
sion much enhanced by the gently 
satiric effect of the half-seeptical chap- 
lain (a figure worthy of Chaucer), who 
accompanies the hero to the Crusades. 
Already in the Middle Ages, as he goes 
decorously on his way. he can divert 
himself in a curious observation of the 
ideas, the deportment of others. 


‘*Simon Godard, mounted on his old mule, 
rode usually side by side with the knight- 
errant his master, whose candour of spirit he 
loved ; and oftentimes they conversed together 
to while away the length of the journey. 
‘Shall we be soon in Palestine?’ Sir Oy de 
Hautecceur asked him one day, being no great 
clerk in matters of geography. ‘About a 
month hence we shall be getting near it, 
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if no accident happens,’ answered the chap- 
lain. ‘But only one-half of our number 
will be left when we arrive. In the East large 
numbers die of want, of fatigue, of malignant 
fevers. I don’t know whether you perceive it, 
lost in dreaming as you always are, but we leave 
behind us muny of our companions; and as 
there is no time to dig their graves, the dogs 
and the crows provide them another sort of 
sepulture.’ 

“**] don’t pity those,’ said the knight- 
errant, ‘who go before us to Paradise. The 
body is but a prison: its substance vile ; and 
it matters little what becomes of it.’ 

‘* «Sire, there are moments when for my part 
I fail to distinguish clearly the prison from the 
prisoner. It grieves me that so many of us die. 
And | don’t see precisely what good end is 
served by their deaths. We are spending a 
year and more on the work of taking two or 
three towns, and when the day of conquest 
comes we shall be but a handful of men.’ 

** True! But the walls of Jericho did not 
fall till the seventh day, and this is not yet 
the seventh crusade,’ 

*** But is it really necessary that Christians 
should possess the sepulehre of the Lord, 
which, after all, is an empty sepulchre, and 
which He suffers to remain for a thousand 
years in the hands of infidels? And don’t 
you think that the soil of their country belongs 
to them, as lawfully as the soil of France to 
Frenchmen ?’ 

***Talk not thus, Master Chaplain: such 
railleries ill become a Churchman and a holy 
man like yourself.’ 

***T am not joking, sire! But the will of 
Heaven does not appear to me so manifestly as 
it appears to you. It irks me to think that 
Heaven has given to its worst enemies a wiser 
industry than ours, and better engines of war, 
and the victory over its faithful servants.’ 

*** Are you unaware then that their riches 
come from the devil and serve only to maintain 
them in their abominable manners ? If Heaven 
permits them to overcome us from time to time, 
that is because it tries those whom it loves, 
because trials purify and lift us to itself.’ 

“* «Sire! you would make an excellent theo- 
logian and I but an indifferent knight. But 
if by good fortune | were a se/gneur in the land 
of France, I think I should seldom leave it. 
While the seigneurs go afar to get killed, the 
stay-at homes fall behind with their dues. 
The bourgeois in the towns add pound to 
pound, and as the se‘gnewrs want money for 
their distant expeditions, get by purchase all 
sorts of liberties. 1 don’t complain of that, 
being of the people myself. But what I say is, 
that a nobleman who takes the Cross is greatly 
taken in.’ 

***T am aware, Master Chaplain, that you 
are not uttering your true thoughts, and that 
all this is meant to try me. I am not troubled 
because other Christians endeavour to improve 
their low and hard condition. For myself, I am 
neither a draper nor a grocer that I should 


remain always in my hole, taking no thought 
except for money and bodily gratification. 1 
am in quest of what is of higher price. I am 
made of different paste from your bowrgeois and 
your serfs. I should scarce be able to remain 
long in any one place, or limit my happiness 
to the things one can see and touch. I love 
the Demoiselle de Blane-Lys, and I leave her 
not knowing whether I shall return. I go to 
make my trial in an adventure which you 
declare foolish and useless, and of which cer- 
tainly I shall have no profit even if I succeed. 
And wherefore ?—I know not. Only I can do 
no otherwise. And I have a sense that it is 
pleasing to God and that I am a workman of 
His.’ 

‘** Master Simon Godard could only answer, 


‘Amen!’” 


On the whole, Pauvre Ame is the 
most characteristic of M. Lemaitre’s 
shorter stories. We think the Eng- 


lish reader will forgive some copious 
extracts, 


‘* If one must needs feel pity for all people’s 
sorrows, the life and heart of an honest man 
would not suffice. One would begin by 
lamenting the violent and tragie griefs which 
force themselves into view. And then those 
other sorrows, the sorrows which are modest, 
which hide themselves under a veil of sweet- 
ness and seeming serenity. There are destinies 
stifled and silent, where the pain is so secret 
and so equable in its continuance, and makes 
so little sound, that no one thinks of commisera- 
tion. Yet nothing is more worthy of pity than 
those unquiet and solitary hearts, which have 
yearned to give themselves and no one has 
eared to take, which have lavished their 
treasures unheeded and without fruit, and 
which death at last carries away, outwardly 
intact, but torn within, because they preyed 
upon themselves.” 

Mademoiselle de Mérisols, then, one 
of those quiet souls whose fortunes 
M. Lemaitre loves to trace, inhabited 
in an old street of convents a small set 
of apartments, with melancholy old 
furniture she had been able to keep 
from what had belonged to her parents. 
The happiest hours of her life were at 
the Sunday mass and vespers. She 
would have been pretty could she have 
felt gay. She loves and is disap- 
pointed ; but she bravely resumes once 
more her life of hard work as a teacher, 
putting her from time to time in con- 
tact with home scenes which only bring 
the closer to herself her sense of 
isolation in the world. Love comes at 
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last, but in that ironic mood which 
seems to be one of M. Lemaitre’s fixed 
ideas of the spirit of human life. She 
was thirty-five. The excellent M. de 
Maucroix was twenty years older. But 
she felt afraid of eternal solitude. 
She had hopes of a child, but it never 
came. For eight years she was her 
husband’s nurse. She closed his eyes 
and shed tears for him. She found 
herself rich. Only once again the 
poor soul was alone in the world. She 
busied herself in good works, but felt 
an immense weariness. What she 
needed was some one she might love 
singly and with all her force. Then 
follows one of those curious episodes 
only possible in Roman Catholic 
France, and the writer finds his op- 
portunity for a striking clerical 
portrait. 


** Madame de Maucroix was in the habit of 
attending the Sunday Offices at the chapel of 
the Dominicans. It was warmer, sweeter, 
more intimate, than in the churches. Many 
women of fashion repaired thither, rustling 
softly as in a drawing-room. 

“*One great festival amonk preached—thirty 
years of age, handsome, slender, with a superb 
pallor. He talked much of love and human 
affections. He quoted Plato, Virgil, Lamartine. 
He preached on doubt, and was still more 
modern. He quoted contemporaries—Jonffroy, 
Leopardi, Heine, De Musset. He described 
the anguish of a mind which does not believe ; 
and some of his touches would have been 
equally appropriate to the picture of a heart in 
anguish because it does not love. Father 
Montarcy was one of those generous hearts 
with a superficial mind often to be found in 
the order of St. Dominic. He had all the 
beautiful illusions of Lacordaire, and united 
to them some pretensions to science. He was 
one of those monks who have read Darwin 
and attend the physiological courses at the 
Sorbonne. His style of speaking was vague 
and inflated, but with flights of real beauty. 
He moved along, involved in his dream, 
isolated from what is real, body and soul alike 
draped in white—draped with much skill. 
He was profoundly chaste, but felt his power 
over women, taking pleasure in it in spite of 
himself, lending himself to their adoration. 

‘‘He became the director of Madame de 
Maucroix. She told him the story of her life 
and confided to him the void in her heart. 
What was she to do to fill that void? And 
every time she called him Father bethought 
herself that he might have been her son. 

** With a fine stroke of policy, moved also by 
the poor woman’s desolation, and responding 


to his own secret desire, he observed gravely : 
‘My daughter, it is I who should call you 
mother, and you should call me son, I am 
young, and I feel how feeble I should be with- 
out that special aid which Heaven accords to 
its priests. I may believe that you have 
acquired by a life of virtue an illumination 
equal to that conferred by the holy oil of 
the priesthood. Will you be my mother and 
director?’ And he, in his turn, confessed 
himself to Madame de Maucroix.” 


She hada son, then! Her life be- 
came a charming one. Every morn- 
ing she assisted at his mass. She 
busied herself, precisely as a mother 
might have done, with his wardrobe 
and his linen. She accompanied him to 
the various towns to which he went to 
preach, and listened with delight to all 
his sermons. She seeks to know the 
family history of Father Montarcy, 
and hearing that he was an orphan 
feels her joy renewed. He was the 
son of a working-man, like the Saviour, 
like many who have become powerful 
in this world. She does but admire 
him the more. He had but one sister, 
devout, insignificant enough, a dress- 
maker in a country town. Madame 
de Maucroix provided a dowry and got 
her well married. She feels proud to 
have a hand in all the affairs of the 
convent, in going thither with perfect 
freedom, receiving from the fathers 
as she passes ceremonious smiles and 
greetings, as if in recognition of her 
right. Often she would call to mind 
the great Christian women of the 
early Church, Paula, Monica. It was 
fascinating to play the part of a Mother 
of the Church. What Madame Swet- 
chine had been for Lacordaire, it was 
her dream to be for Father Montarcy. 

Only she carried the part of director 
a little too far. A kind of jealousy 
—Jjealousy of penitents younger, and 
with other charms than hers—mingles 
with her devotion. 


“** Pardon my freedom,’ she says one day, 
‘but it is dangerous for a man of your age to 
listen for hours to the confessions of young 
women made after the manner of the one who 
has just left you.’ 

**1t was like a blow in the face. The young 
monk raised himself in all the pride of his 
priesthood, pride of a man chaste and sure of 
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himself, with the rudeness of a monk con- 
temptuous of women. The chapel was empty. 
He darted out of the confessional, and with 
a terrible voice, a magnificent tragic movement 
of his great sleeves, exclaimed: ‘ Madame de 
Maucroix! Understand! I forbid you to 
intrude into my life as a priest and interfere 
in matters which concern Heaven and myself 
alone.’ And he quitted the chapel with 
majestic step. 

‘* Madame de Maucroix sank upon the pave- 
ment. Next day, broken down with grief and 
quite prepared to humiliate herself, she re- 
turned to the convent. The porter informed 
her that Father Montarey was absent. The 
Prior, whom she asked to see, announced in 
freezing tones that he was departed for the 
Tyrol, where he purposed to spend some 
months in a convent recently founded. She 
understood that all was over. She possessed 
in Sologne a little old country-house, and 
thither she took refuge. There she lived for a 
year amid the melancholy of the pinewoods, 
of the violet heaths and motionless meres 
stained with blood at sunset, passing her days 
in the practice of a minute and mechanical 
devotion, sleepily plucking the beads of her 
rosary, chilled, without thoughts, with tearless 
eyes. In truth, she was dying day by day 
of an affection of the liver, aggravated suddenly 
by her recent emotions. When she saw that 
her end was near, she begged the sister who 
nursed her to write to Father Montarcy that 
she was going to die. Actually she died next 
day, and the Father’s answer came too late. 
It was wanting in simplicity, though perhaps 
not in sincerity : ‘My mother ! my mother! 
all is forgotten. Ah! often have I wept in 
the presence of Heaven,’ &e., &c. It was 
signed, ‘ Your son.’ 

‘*The good sister, who received the letter, 
thought she might open it, and felt somewhat 
surprised and scandalised.” 


The peculiar sense of irony which is 
the closing effect of every one of these 
shorter pieces is also the prevailing 
note of Serenus—that more lengthy 
and weighty narrative, which gives 
name to the whole volume. It em- 
bodies the imaginary confession of a 
supposed Christian martyr, who was not 
in reality a Christian at all, who had in 
truth died by his own hand. 

At daybreak, on a morning of March, 
A.D. 90, a group of Christians has come 
to the Mamertine prison to receive the 
bodies of certain criminals condemned 
to death. 


** Tt was cold : small rain was falling : towards 
the east the sky was tinged with an impure 
and ghastly yellow. The Eternal City, 
emerging from the shadows of night, unrolled 


around the Capitol its gray billows of houses, 
like a dirty sea after a storm. Certain pon- 
derous monuments rose above the rest here 
and there. Their wet roofs shone feebly in 
the dawn.” 


“Let us pray for our brothers!” 
says an aged priest in the company ; 
and at that moment the magistrates 
entrusted with the execution of capital 
sentences emerge from the prison. 
The Christians enter. The head and 
trunk of the grey-haired consular, 
Flavius Clemens, are lying there. A 
patch of blood glistens on the ground 
beside him. One of the Christians 
dips in it the corner of a white linen 
cloth, which he folds carefully and 
hides within his tunic. In the next 
cell lay the corpse of a man still 
young. He seemed to have died a 
natural death. Even in death his 
fine but enigmatic features wore an 
air of irony and pride. “The body of 
Marcus Anneus Serenus!” cries the 
gaoler. “He was found dead this 
morning. The triumvirs thought it 
not worth while to decapitate a dead 
body. It is thought he died of poison.” 
The rude face of the aged priest con- 
tracted suddenly with a look of 
surprise, of pain and indignation. 

Through the midst of the con- 
temptuous bystanders the bodies are 
reverently borne away along the Ap- 
pian Way, well described by M. 
Lemaitre, to a vast subterranean cham- 
ber, thetomb of Flavius Clemens, where 
the priest Timotheus remains alone for 
a time with the sacred remains. As 
he gazes on the face of Serenus with a 
look “keen and persistent, as if he 
would have fathomed to its depths 
the mysterious soul which dwelt no 
longer in that elegant form,” his hand 
rests for a moment on the bosom of 
the corpse. He feels something below 
the silken tunic—a roll of parchment. 
He recognises the handwriting of 
Serenus. But the characters are small 
and fine, impossible to read in that 
feeble light. Hardly pausing to cover 
the pale face, he hastens from the sepul- 
chre, and returns with the manuscript 
to his sordid lodging in Rome. Here he 
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draws forth and reads with eagerness 
the confessions of Serenus. 


“Tt is folly perhaps to undertake this con- 
fession. Either it will not be read, or it will 
distress those who read it. Still, it may be, 
that in recounting my story to myself for the 
last time, I shall justify myself in my own 
eyes. Some worthy souls have loved me, but 
none have really known me. Now, though for 
a long time past it has been my pride to live in 
myself, to be impenetrable to every one be- 
side, my secret weighs upon me to-day. A 
certain regret comes to me (it is almost remorse) 
that I have played so successfully the singular 
part which circumstances and my own curiosity 
have imposed upon me ; and I should wish, by 
way of persuading myself that I could not 
have acted otherwise, to take up the entire 
chain of my thoughts and actions from my 
earliest days to the day on which I am to die,” 


It is a charming figure, certainly, 
which Serenus displays, rich with intel- 
lectual endowments, and a heart that, 
amid all the opportunities for cor- 
ruption which could beset a fortunate 
patrician in the days of Domitian, 
never loses its purity to the last— 
affectionate, reflective, impressible 
by pity, with “the gift of tears.” 
And here is one of his earliest 
experiences. 

**T was twelve years old when the great fire 
destroyed one-half of Rome and threw more 
than a hundred thousand people on the pave- 
ments. During two or three years, in spite of 
the enormous distributions of money and bread 


ordered by the emperor, the misery in Rome 


was fearful. The spectacle of so much unde- 
served suffering wounded my heart incurably. 
I conceived a lively notion of the injustice of 
things and the absurdity of men’s destinies. 
J found it unjust that my father should be the 
possessor of five hundred slaves while so many 
poor people were dying of hunger. I gave 
away al] the money | could dispose of. But, 
with the stilf logic of my age, I considered that 
no thanks were due to me, and avoided people's 
effusive thanks, the coarseness of which shocked 
the fine taste of my aristocratic youth. One 
day my tutor took me to a grand festival 
which Nero gave to the people in his gardens. 
To divert the anger of the populace, which 
accused him of being the author of the con- 
flagration, he had caused some hundreds of 
Christians to be arrested. The majority of 
them had been thrown to the beasts in the 
circus : others, arrayed in sacks steeped in 
resin, were attached to tall stakes at intervals 
along the broad pathways. At nightfall fire 
was applied to them. The crowds pressed with 
loud vociferations around the living torches. 
The flame which enveloped the culprits, hol- 


lowed by the wind from time to time, allowed 
the horrible faces to be seen, with great open 
mouths, though one could not hear the cries. 
A stench of burnt flesh filled the air. I hada 
nervous attack and was carried home half dead. 
The shock had been too yreat ; and although 
«* that age the most painful impressions are 
jaickly effaced, something of it remained with 
me—a languor of spirit at certain moments, 
« melancholy, an indolence of pulse, rare in a 
child.” 


This was on one side: on the other 
were the varied intellectual interests 
offered to a reflective mind in that 
curious, highly educated, wistful age. 
In a few effective but sparing traits 
Serenus depicts his intellectual course, 
through the noble dreams of a chaste 
Stoicism, through the exquisite material 
voluptuousness of Epicureanism when 
the natural reaction had come, until, 
having exhausted experience, as he 
fancies, he proposes to die. 

It was an age in which people had 
carried the art of enjoyment to its 
height. 


** Never before, I think, has the world seen, 
never again will it see, so small a number of 
persons absorb and occupy for their own uses 
so large a number of human lives. Some of 
my friends had as many as three thousand 
slaves, and hardly knew the real extent of 
their riches. And the science of pleasure was 
on a level with the resources at its disposition. 
Many successive generations of a privileged 
class had made a study of the means of refining, 
varying, multiplying, agreeable sensations. 
Posterity, assuredly, will hardly conceive the 
kind of life which some of us have known and 
practised. But as the future will not easily 
imagine the intensity of our physical pleasures, 
perhaps it will even less understand the depth of 
our satiety. It will be surprised, in reading our 
chronicles, at the number of those who in this 
ave have committed suicide. After fifteen years 
of arevel, refined and coarse by turns, my body 
exhausted, my senses dulled, my heart void to 
the bottom of ali belief, and even of illusion, 
what was I to do in the world ? It figmed to 
me as a ridiculous spectacle, and interested me 
no longer. I had retained that native sweet- 
ness of temper which came to me from my 
father, but only because I found it pleasant 
to be kind ; and even that too was come to be 
indifferent to me. For the rest, public employ- 
ments had become sordid things of purchase,and 
I loathed every form of activity. I languished 
in an immense, an incurable ennui, and having 
no further motive to live, I wished to die. 
Death had no fears for me. It was the great 
deliverer. Only, I desired to die without 
suffering.” 
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The would-be suicide is saved from 
death by the intervention, at the last 
moment, of his sister, the youthful 
Serena, in the retired life of a young 
orphan girl scarcely known by him 
hitherto ; and her subsequent devotion 
during the long illness which follows 
touches him deeply. In reality her 
devotion is due in part to a motive 
higher than natural sisterly devotion. 
On the part of Serenus also, there was 
something deeper than merely fraternal 
affection. 


‘It was love of a peculiar kind, such as I 
had never before experienced in the faintest 
degree. Serena was so different from all the 
women I had ever known. It seemed to me 
that that love evoked from the depths of my 
past life and brought to new birth within me 
what had been lost in my earlier days, 
those ardours of the youthful sage aspiring to- 
wards an absolute purity. Then, in proportion 
as I recovered my mental vigour, my old eurio- 
sity returned ; and little by little I introduced 
into this ardent affection for my sister, the 
attentive mood of an observer, attracted by 
the spectacle of an extraordinary soul. 

**One day Serena said to me, ‘ Will you give 
mea great pleasure ? Come with me to-morrow 
morning where I shall take you.’ 

***T will go where you will, Serena.’ 


Serena takes him to see the cere- 
monies of the Eucharist in a Christian 
oratory. 


**T perceived among the company assembled 
the consul of that year, Flavius Clemens—a 
circumstance which explained the fact that 
this meeting took place in one of the burial 
places of his family. I recognised the wife of 
Clemensand his niece, and Paulina, the widow of 
Seneca, pale for ever from having followed her 
husband more than half way on the road to 
death. They were deeply veiled. At last I 
saw in the front rank Acte, the former mistress 
of Nero, the former friend of my father, still 
beautiful in spite of her fifty years, but witha 
little of the cosmetic art, methinks. ‘he rest 
of the company appeared to be composed of 
poor people and slaves.” 


To Serenus the company, the office 
for which it was assembled, seemed 
grave, majestic, touching, and some- 
thing altogether new. But he per- 
ceives also, clearly enough, once for all, 
that for him these rites will never be 
more than a spectacle, that there is a 
gulf between these people and himself. 


‘** My“dear Serenus,’ said my sister, as we 
departed, ‘You have now seen what the 
Christians are. You will love them more 
and more in proportion as you come to know 
them. You are unhappy, as I well know. 
You must become a Christian. The Truth is 
there. There, also, is the secret of conso- 
lation.’ 

‘«*]T will think of it, Serena.’ 


In fact, he takes pains to inform 
himself on the matter, interested at 
finding many a familiar thought of 
ancient pagan wisdom in a new setting. 
Yes !|— 


‘All the virtues which the pagan philo- 
sophers had already known and preached 
seemed to me among the disciples of Christ 
to have been transformed by a sentiment 
absolutely new—a love of a God who was 
man, a God crucified—a love burning, full 
of sensibility, of tears, of confidence, of hope. 
Clearly, neither the personification of the 
forces of nature, nor the abstract deity of the 
Stoics, had ever inspired anything like this. 
And this love of God, the origin of, and first 
step towards, all other Christian virtues, com- 
municated to them a purity and sweetness, an 
unction, and, as it were, a perfume, such as I 
had never breathed before.” 


Yet with all his heartfelt admiration 
for believers, Serenus is still unable to 
believe. Like a creature of the nine- 
teenth century, he finds the world 
absolutely subject to the reign of phy- 
sical law. And then there were 
difficulties of another sort, of which he 
became sensible now and again. 


‘*The idea which my new brethren enter- 
tained of the world about us, and of our life 
here, jarred upon I know not what sentiment 
of nature within me. In spite of my own 
persistent pessimism, I was displeased that 
men should so despise the only mode of life, 
after all, of which we are certain. I found 
them, moreover, far too simple-minded, closed 
against all artistic impressions, limited, in- 
elegant. Or, perhaps, a certain anxiety awak- 
ing in me, I feared for the mischief which 
might be caused to the empire by a conception 
of life such as that, if it continued to spread— 
a detachment such as theirs from all civil 
duties, all profane occupations, Sometimes I 
was decidedly unjust to them. The religious 
after-thought which the Christians mingled 
with their affections, by way of purifying 
them, seemed to me to chill those affections, 
in depriving them of their natural liberty, their 
grace, their spontaneity. To be loved only 
as redeemed by Christ, and in regard of my 
eternal salvation, made my heart cold. And 

















then it shocked me that these saintly people 
should feel so sure of so many things, and 
things so wonderful, while I, for my part, had 
searched so carefully without finding, had 
doubted so much in my life, and finally made 
a pride of my unbelief.” 


But, inconsistently enough, he is 
offended at times by the survival of 
many a human weakness among the 
believers. The consul Clemens, among 
those brothers who were all equal 
before Heaven, was treated with marked 
consideration, and welcomed it. Slaves 
were still slaves. The woman were 
rivals for the special attention of the 
priests. Acte, once the mistress of 
Nero, somewhat exaggerated her piety, 
and still retained also many of her 
former artificial manners. 


‘*In spite of those little weaknesses, what 
good, what beautiful souls, I came across there ! 
In vain I said to myself, these holy persons 
are making a bargain ; they reckon on Paradise; 
it isin view of a reward that they practise the 
most sublime virtues. But to believe at all 
in that distant far-off recompense, is not this 
too itself an act of virtue, since it involves 
belief in the justice of God, and a con- 
ception of Him, as being that which He 
ought to be?” 


And noting sometimes the ardent 
quality of their faith and its appro- 
priateness to human needs, the needs 
especially of the poor and suffering, 
Serenus could not but feel that the 
future would be with them. If the 
empire failed, the religion of Christ 
would flourish on its ruins. Then, 
what sort of a thing would that new 
humanity be? More virtuous, doubt- 
less, and therefore happier, since 
happiness comes of the soul; on the 
other hand, he thinks (mistakenly, as 
we know, looking backwards on the 
length and breadth of Christian his- 
tory) with less art, and less elegance 
of soul, a feebler understanding of the 
beautiful. 

Presently, a certain change takes 
place in the life of the Christian com- 
wunity. The influence of Calixtus, a 
priest of the sweeter and more lenient 
type, is superseded by that of Timo- 
theus, lately returned to Rome—a man 
sincerely good, but narrow-minded and 
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rigorous in his zeal. He would have 
Serenus receive baptism, or depart 
entirely from the church. It takes 
Serenus some time to explain away 
his scruples regarding what seems at 
first sight an act of hypocrisy. And 
then the trial comes. Partly on the 
ground of their religious belief, mainly 
for an affront to the Emperor, the 
chief members of the community are 
arrested. Serenus has said adieu to 
his sister. He is in prison, awaiting 
his end. 


“«My gaoler is a good-natured fellow. I had 
about me the means of writing, and he has 
procured mea lamp. He informs me that the 
executioner will come about the hour of day- 
break. I have been writing all the night. 
My last link to life is broken ; and death, be 
it annihilation, be it the passage to a world 
unknown, has no terrors for me. I have re- 
placed myself almost exactly in the state of 
mind in which I was last year, when I deter- 


mined to die in my bath. But at this last | 


moment a dread has come upon me for a death 
which soils and disfigures: | fear the stroke of 
the axe, which may fail in its aim. In my 
time the science of poisons has reached a high 
perfection, and the hollow pearl in my ring 
contains a colourless drop of liquid which will 
destroy me in a few minutes, almost without 
pain. I have seen the honours Christians pay to 
the burial-place wherein rest the remains of 
the victims of Nero. They will honour me 
also as one of their saints. (Can I, at this late 
hour, undeceive them? But for what purpose ¢ 
I am willing they should guess the fact of my 
suicide, that they should read my confession ; 
yet I willdo nothing to that end ; for if Serena 
knew how I died, in what condition of un- 
belief, her grief would be too great for her. 
For the rest, | have good hope that Timotheus, 
who has no love for me, will allow only a 
limited form of reverence to be paid to my 
bones ; and if some simple hearts revere me 
more than I deserve, again what does it 
matter? It is their faith will be reckoned to 
them, not the merits of the saint they will 
invoke. And then, after all, it is not a bad 
man whose memory they will honour. I have 
sincerely sought for truth. 1 forced myself in 
youth to attain to sanctity as I conceived it. 
And if I have been indolent, weak, voluptuous 
—if I have dore little for other people—at 
least I have always had great indulgence for 
them, a great pity.” 


The austere Timotheus, full of 
suspicion, pored for hours over the 
manuscript, which was clear enough 
at the beginning. But the scholarly 
Latin of the young patrician was not 
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always intelligible to him, towards the 
end the handwriting became confused, 
and he remained still in doubt regard- 
ing the precise character of the death 
of Serenus. He might have confided 
the confession to a more expert reader ; 
but, though profoundly curious on the 
matter, he feared a possible scandal. 
More than suspicious, he would fain 
allow Serenus the benefit of such doubt 
as remained. If he had not died for 
Christ, at least he had been condemned 
because of Him; and, perhaps, even 
at the last moment, some sudden 
illumination, some gleam of faith had 
cometohim. Fora moment he thought 
of burning the manuscript ; but a cer- 
tain sense of respect for the dead 
restrained him. He replaced the 
manuscript in a fold of the tunic: 
‘Let his sin, or his innocence, remain 
with him. God! who judgest the 
heart, I recommend my brother to 
your goodness!” 

It is about eight hundred years later 
that we find Serenus again—Marcus 
Annus Serenus, by the designation of 
his tombstone in the catacombs,—as 
Saint Mare le Romain, at Beaugency- 
sur-Loire, whither his precious relics 
have been brought from Rome by the 
Abbot Angelran. Among those relics 
the Abbot had discovered the manu- 
script, and confided it, still intact, to 
the most learned member of the Bene- 
dictine community over which he 
presided, With him those old doubts 
of Timotheus became certainty. With 
much labour he deciphers the writing, 
and discovers that the supposed martyr 
had died a pagan. 

But Saint Mare the Roman had 
already become popular, and worked 
miracles. The learned monk was un- 
willing to trouble the minds of the 
faithful, to gratify, moreover, the 
monks of arival house. Still, he lacked 
the courage to destroy a document so 
singular, and hid the manuscript in a 
corner of the monastic library. It 


passed we are told, in 1793, into the 
public library of Beaugency, where it 
was found and read by our author. 
The reputation of Saint Mare the 
Roman maintained itself till far on- 
wards in the Middle Ages. His 
miracles, like himself of old, were 
always considerate, always full of 
“ indulgence.” 

The same sort of irony, then, makes 
itself felt, as the final impression of 
the history of Serenus—the same sort 
of irony as that which shaped the 
fortunes of M. Lemaitre’s other 
characters—the worthiest of all the 
sisters, who fails to get married: the 
mother who embraces the wrong in- 
fant: Boun, with her gift of the fairy’s 
ring, whose last, best miracle of assist- 
ance is but to restore her again to the 
simplicity of mind and body in which 
it had found her. “She has this 
irony—Dame Nature!”—and in the 
recognition of it, supplemented by a 
keen sense of what should be the com- 
plementary disposition on man’s part, 
is the nearest approach which our 
author makes to a philosophy of life. 
Nature, circumstance, is far from 
pitiful, abounds in wmockeries, in 
baffling surprises and misadventures, 
like a cynical person amused with the 
distresses of children, Over against 
that cynical humour, it may be our 
part to promote in life the mood of the 
kindly person, still regarding people 
very much as children, but, like 
Serenus, with “a great pity for them, 
a great indulgence.” 

M. Lemaitre has many and varied 
interests, a marked individuality of 
his own amid them all, and great 
literary accomplishments. His success 


in the present volume might well en- 
courage him to undertake a work of 
larger scope,—to add to his other 
excellent gifts, in the prolonged treat- 
ment of some one of those many in- 
terests, that great literary gift of 
patience. 
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